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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_>——_ 


N° intelligence of importance has arrived from India this 
4 








week. General Biddulph is reconnoitring the Passes between 
Pisheen and Candahar, and finds them undefended, but hears 
that the Ameer is sending troops to Candahar itself. The Gencral 
is waiting for his supports, who have entered the Bolan. General 
Roberts is also reconnoitring the Shaturgardan, but is not known 
to have attacked it, though he expected to attack on December 
9th ; and General Browne is gaining intelligence about Jellalabad, 
but has not advanced. No heavy fall of snow is reported, but the 
Viceroy reports that the native troops in the Khyber are some- 
what sickly. A rumour of the Ameer’s submission has reached 
Rawul Pindee, and is telegraphed to the Daily News, but it is not 
confirmed, and is possibly an echo of his letter dated November 
19th. Other rumours, however, are afloat of a revolution in 
Cabul, which may possibly be true. They take the form of an 
announcement to General Browne, brought by a high Afghan 
officer, but should be received with caution. The most likely 
revolt in Cabul would be one on behalf of Yakoob, whose policy 
is not known, but whose life we saved. 


The illness of the Princess Alice is causing great alarm to the 
Queen, who has sent her own physician, Sir William Jenner, to 
attend her. The attack is a grave form of the diphtheria from 
which the whole family has been suffering, and which has 
already caused the death of one of her children. In all proba- 
bility, to-day will show whether the illness is to assume 
a favourable turn or not. It is remarkable that this 
is the anniversary, both by the day of the month and the day 
of the week, of the death of the Prince Consort, and the same 
day on which the turn for the better came in the typhoid fever 
which so nearly carried off the Prince of Wales. Probably the 
truth is, that the access of cold, so common at this time of year, 
—an access of cold observable on all three occasions,—is a very 
serious addition to the peril of a family in whom the vital power 
is not of the strongest. The Prince Consort himself was cer- 
tainly deficient in it, and probably all his children have more or 
less inherited his insufficient stock of vitality. 


The debate in the House of Lords was commenced on Monday 
by Lord Cranbrook, who spoke with the rather wooden im- 
petuosity for which his speeches have always been remarkable, 
and very much on the old lines. The Russians, he said, had 
considered Afghanistan the weak point in our armour. ‘They 
thought they could turn our watch-dog, the Ameer, into a 
bloodhound against us,”—and hence the necessity of driving the 
watch-dog mad by threats and demonstrations of violence. Lord 
Halifax, who moved the amendment on Lord Cranbrook’s official 
motion, spoke with very strong, though very calm disapprobation 
of the policy of the war. He regarded the attack on the 


Ameer,—if it were to end in the violent rectification of the | 


frontier,—as a pure act of ‘‘ spoliation,” and one that would shake 
the confidence of every Native Power in the fairness of the British 
Government. 


Lord Lawrence, besides an able speech on the Afghan policy 


| 





of recent years, gave a very firm and clear judgment on the 
great danger of annexing the border territories now belonging to 
independent mountaineers, on the large expenditure that will be 
necessary to subjugate and keep them down, and the vast addi- 
tional drain involved on the resources of India. He described 
the correspondence published as marked by unfair selection and 
unfair omission, and instanced the complete suppression of the 
fact that three Members of the Council of India, of great weight 
and authority, had opposed the new Afghan policy, in the most 
resolute way. Lord Derby, in a most dispassionate speech, 
defended the Afghan policy up to 1877, but strongly condemned 
the sequel, the excuse found for war. The Duke of Somerset 
again declared himself for the Government, and launched feeble 
jokes at the Ameer and Yakoob Khan ; Lord Carnarvon described 
the whole Afghan policy as a policy discreditable to the British 
name, and dangerous to the British Empire ; while Lord Napier 
and Ettrick followed the Duke of Somerset into an apology for the 
Government and the war, adding on his own account that a 
binding treaty with Afghanistan was neccessary, in order to stand 
between the Government and the fluctuations of Parliamentary 
opinion. Lord Napier and Ettrick need not be afraid, under such 
a Government as the present, that Parliamentary opinion will be 
even a straw in its path. 


On Tuesday night, Lord Grey insisted that the policy of the 
war was wrong constitutionally, politically, and morally. He 
declared that it was a policy which would aid rather than hinder 
Russia in any ambitious designs, and that our annexation of terri- 
tory would add greatly to the dangers of our position in India. 
The Lord Chancellor replied to him in a very elaborate speech, 
in which he pointed out all the difficulties of consulting Parlia- 
ment about foreign policy, but ignored the fact that this was just 
one of the occasions on which there would have been no such difli- 
culties at all,—in which Parliament had long ago asked for informa- 
tion, and been deceived ; and concluded by grandiosely professing 
that he did not care what became of this or any other Govern- 
ment, so long as our Empire was maintained. Lord Sel- 
borne replied to Lord Cairns, describing the policy as one 
of bullying and of blundering, a policy of injustice and of 
peril; Lord Houghton, as usual, though professedly a Liberal, 
took up arms for Lord Beaconsfield, declaring that while the 
former Afghan war was a case of suspicion, this was a case of 
certainty against Russia,—wherefore we ought to kill the 
Afghans. Lord Bath dwelt eloquently on the duplicity with 
which Parliament had been treated ; Lord Ripon, in a speech 
of much eloquence, denounced the war; and Lord Northbrook, 
going through the history of all the negotiations, pointed out 
how deliberately the new Government had approved that part of 
his own policy which they now professed to condemn. Lord 
Salisbury, in a speech of more wrath than vigour, described the 
new policy as one tending to open a window on the relations 
between Russia and Afghanistan; while Lord Beaconsfield con- 
cluded the debate, in a speech of very great ability, to which we 
have elsewhere referred at length, the purpose of which seemed 
to be to minimise as much as possible the object of the war, the 
intended rectification of the frontier, and the punishment of the 
Ameer. The Ameer, he said, had been treated “like a spoiled 
child.” Lord Beaconsfield must have meant a despoiled child. 
Spoiled children are sometimes killed by over-indulgence, but 
are not usually attacked and stripped of their possessions, and 
| perhaps of their life. 


The division showed 65 for Lord Halifax’s amendment, and 201 
for the Government ; majority, 136. One Bishop—the Bishop 

| of Oxford—had the courage to vote against this war, while six 
| voted and two paired for it. The eight Bishops in favour of ag- 





| gression on Afghanistan were the Bishops of Bangor, of Chichester, 
of Gloucester and Bristol, of Hereford, of St. Alban’s, of St. 
David's, of Peterborough, and of London. With the Durham 
See vacant, perhaps this result is not so bad as might have been 
expected. Lord Houghton will certainly think it a new argu- 
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ment for worldly Bishops. Whether the Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 
Mackarness, favours Ritualism unduly in Cuddesdon College or 
not, let us do justice to the courage with which he has stood up 
alone against an act as unlike the act of a Christian State as it is 
like the act of an Oriental despotism, founded on fear, suspicion, 
and caprice. 


The debate in the Commons on Monday was serious, but a 
little tiresome. All the speakers adhered too closely to the papers, 
and threshed out again the story already threshed out in the 
journals. We can give only the freshest points, or those which 
indicate a line of action. Mr. Whitbread, in a temperate, but deci- 
sive speech of more than two hours, justified his suspicion that 
the Government had always intended to rectify the North-West 
frontier by steps which the Ameer suspected, and which irritated 
him ; and his affirmation that while negotiations were going on 
with the Ameer, Russia and England were intriguing over his 
head. Our Government had even elicited a proposition for 
dividing Afghanistan. He held that the true policy now 
was to offer light conditions to the Ameer, advice strongly 
repeated by Mr. Forster, who declared that he was first 
of all for ‘‘peace with honour,” and then if that were 
impossible ‘for taking the first opportunity of offering 
honourable terms” to Afghanistan. Mr. Trevelyan pointed out 
the extreme difficulty of garrisoning Afghanistan, either by Sepoys, 
who would be discontented there, or by Europeans, who were 
required for the garrison of India; and Mr. Chamberlain argued 
that if Parliament were neglected and deceived, as it had been in 
all this affair, it would be necessary to resort to ‘‘ other and more 
popular methods of expressing opinion.” The task of reply to Mr. 
Whitbread was confided to Mr. Stanhope, and his argument, en- 
forced, of course, by quotations, was that the Government had 
not sought a quarrel with the Ameer, but had found him alienated 
by acts of the previous Government, and had gradually been com- 
pelled either to see him openly defiant, or to punish him. He 
asked how the Opposition would have treated the Prince who 
stirred up the Hill tribes to invasion, maintained the necessity of 
re-establishing our influence in Afghanistan, and affirmed that 
Lord Lytton could not himself wish for the responsibilities and 
anxieties of a long war. 


The speech of Tuesday evening was, of course, Mr. Gladstone’s, 
of which we have spoken sufficiently elsewhere. He was followed 
by Sir Robert Peel, who made a furious attack upon him, Lord 
Lawrence, Mr, Childers, and the late Liberal Government, 
marked by a certain energy of hatred, but devoid of the epigram- 
matic thrusts which he can occasionally give; and then the 
debate fell to Mr. Leatham, who enlivened it by comparing the 
Government to a man who, seeing his horses run away, ordered 
his coachman to stop them by smashing ‘‘into something cheap ;” 
to Mr. Forsyth, who considered that the Ameer, by his perversity 
and folly, had driven a reluctant Government into war; and to 
Sir Charles Dilke, who accentuated by all manner of evidence 
the fact that the Power to blame was Russia, and that the 
Government, dissatisfied with Russia, but afraid to hit Russia, 
had struck at Afghanistan, and quoted Napoleon’s saying, ‘‘ There 
is but one disease of which great Powers die,—they die of in- 
digestion ;” and then Lord G. Hamilton rose to reply. His 
speech was, as usual, lively, and it was unusually vigorous, his 
point being thatthe Ameer held the keys of India, and with a 
few European officers to help him would be very dangerous ; and 
that he had, by continuous displays of ill-feeling, made action a 
necessity. The ‘‘cause of war was that the Ameer had refused 
to receive our Mission.” Lord G. Hamilton, in the course of 
his speech, made an important remark, which if he were a 
Cabinet Minister, would foreshadow one condition of the peace. 
** There were adventurous Russian Generals in Asia, and until we 
could put an Agent at Herat, we were in continual danger of the 
outbreak of a war with Russia.” 


The debate on Thursday night became a little tepid, good 
speeches, however, being delivered by Mr. Goschen and Mr. 
Grant Duff. Mr. Goschen’s position is somewhat separate, as 
while repudiating the Afghan war as an unjust and unnecessary 
method, he held that its end, the acquisition of complete influence 
over Afghanistan, was indispensable ; and that Russia, which had 
been tricky and unfaithful, must be compelled to withdraw her 
agents from Cabul. He repeated the thought which runs through 
much of the debate,—that Russia means mischief to the Indian 
Empire, with an emphasis of which the Tories will undoubtedly 
take advantage. Mr. Grant Duff approaches him in policy, but 


tinctly guarantee the Ameer, and so leave him till Russia 
threatened Afghanistan. The great object of his speech 
however, to show, which he did most effectively, that « the pre 
sent is a Government prodigal of everything except authentic 
information.” Mr. Bourke, who answered him, endeavoured to 
show that the Ameer was not at heart opposed to the residence 
of English Envoys in his cities; and maintained, in the strongest 
way, that his unfriendliness had arisen from other causes, pringj. 
pally the intrigues of General Kaufmann. He believed that had 
the Ameer not been a petty Prince, we should have resenteq hig 
insults long since ; and seemed to believe that the Indian Princes 
urged Lord Lytton to the war, a statement which, if ¢9 
opens up a curious vista. The remainder of the time wag oceu- 
pied by smaller men, among whom the chief was Lord W. Hay. 
who supported the Vote of Censure, because Lord Lytton had 
been sent out to produce a war, when Shere Ali, if fairly treated, 
would have preferred a British alliance. 





The Cairoli Ministry in Italy has been defeated. A Deputy, in 
the interest of the Government, moved last week a direct vote of 
confidence, which was accepted by the Premier. After eight 
days’ debating, the resolution was rejected by the Deputies, bya 
vote of 263 to 189, a majority of 74 against the Government, 
The majority was made up of 106 votes given by the Right, who 
are displeased by Zanardelli’s Suffrage Bill, which gives the vote 
to every man who can read and write, and 157 votes by the Centre 
and Left, who are irritated by the failure of the Government 
in foreign affairs ; but the dislike to the new franchise is extensive, 
even among its supporters. It is believed that it would greatly 
increase the influence of the Clericals, perhaps hand over power 
to them. The King at first thought of a new Ministry, with §, 
Cairoli at its head, but he has since sent for S. Depretis and §, 
Farini, and it may be impossible to go on without a dissolution 
which, in the face of the “Italia Irredenta” cry, the King is 
anxious to avoid. 


Another unlimited Bank has fallen. Early on Monday morning 
it was gnnounced that the West of England and South Wales 
District Bank, which has its head-quarters at Bristol, and forty. 
two branches in the West, had been compelled to suspend pay- 
ment. The Bank has a paid-up capital of £750,000, in 50,000 
shares of £15 each, and the liability is unlimited. The 
Directors say the Bank was killed by a “run” caused by gossip, 
but it would appear that it had advanced £300,000 on the Aber- 
dare Iron Works, three years ago ; that it had taken over the iron 
works in satisfaction of the debt, and that like other iron-masters, 
it had been losing money ever since. Very favourable reports as 
to ultimate liquidation have been circulated, but it is, neverthe- 
less, asserted that from £5 to £12 will be called up per share. If 
that is true, the Bank must have lost all its capital and 
£500,000 besides, or in all a million and a quarter. The 
precise losses are, however, still uncertain, depending as 
they do upon the market value of assets still undescribed, the 
only thing clear being that the 2,069 shareholders, of whom 700 
are spinsters and widows, and a great majority small people, 
have lost, at least, half their stake in the Bank. 


A diplomatic struggle, rather more serious than appears on the 
surface, has occurred between Madrid and Versailles. The 
French Government resolved to recall their Ambassador in Spain, 
M. de Chaudordy, and replace him by the Comte de Choiseul, a 
diplomatist of decidedly Republican opinions. King Alfonso 
objected to this nomination, rather brusquely, believing, 
apparently, that the French Minister would become a centre 
of Republican agitation. The Government of Versailles, 
considering that the question involved the whole future 
of its Diplomatic Service, stated that it would not, of course, 
force on Madrid an Ambassador personally unacceptable to the 
King, but that it would not desist from appointing a pronounced 
Republican, and that it had consequently recalled M. de Chau- 
dordy, and proposed to send Admiral Juares, a strong Republican. 
King Alfonso thereupon yielded, but the incident betrays the 


alarm with which Sefior Canovas still regards Republican institu- 
tions. The one Government which influences Spain is that of 


France, and the notion in Madrid evidently is that a Republican 
Envoy from France will furnish a centre to the whole Republican 


party,—a notion probably sound enough, but open to this retort, 
that the Spanish Ambassador, who is sure to be li¢ with the 
Orleanists, has full liberty to make Paris monarchical, if he 
can. The Spanish Court might as well object to the American 
Minister, for not being an advocate of Divine Right. 





with this difference, that he would, as we understand him, dis- 





Maldon has returned a Liberal, by a majority considerably 
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—~ shan that by which, in 1874, it returned a Conservative. 

that election, Mr. Sandford, the late Member, was returned 
At majority of 113 over the Liberal candidate, Sir John Bennett, 
yr votes being recorded for Mr. Sandford, against 519 for Sir 
John Bennett. On Wednesday, Mr. Courtauld, the Liberal 

didate, was returned by & majority of 141 over his Conserva- 
= Mr. Abdy,—671 votes being taken for Mr. Cour- 


* ival, 
por Sir only 530 for Mr. Abdy. Thus while the Con- 
servatives polled no less than 102 fewer votes than they 


led at the last election, the Liberals polled 152 more votes 
than they polled at the last election. It is a very remarkable 
, and all the more significant that Maldon is a constituency 
in which “ the Conservative working-man ” was, in 1874, a very 
considerable power. 
Nottingham has been holding a Liberal banquet, at which Mr. 
Bernal Osborne,—once the great Parliamentary jester, whose 
is now filled with far greater originality by Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson,—was one of the chief speakers; and oddly 
enough, while exhorting the Liberals to close up their ranks 
and abandon their crotchets, he offered, as his own contribu- 
tion to that result, the very original suggestion that they should 
abandon their resistance to this Afghan war, join in a Russo- 
phobist policy, replace Mr. Gladstone at the head of their party, 
but not adopt his policy. That is just like Mr. Bernal Osborne, 
qho always was a Liberal in all things in which Liberalism 
was of no particular importance, but always liked to trip 
ap the Liberal party whenever it had laid hold of a 
great and noble conviction. Fortunately, the Nottingham 
Liberals do not seem to be munch guided by Mr. Bernal 
Qsborne. The Duke of St. Alban’s and Mr. 8S. Morley con- 
curred heartily in Mr. Gladstone’s policy, and did not approve of 
using the man only so far as he could be induced to suppress the 
highest articles of his own creed. 





The distress, touching the point of starvation, in some of our 
great manufacturing towns is becoming widespread, and in Man- 
chester we are happy to see that strenuous efforts are being made 
to organise relief. The distress is greatly intensified by the 
extreme severity of the weather, which, amongst people quite 
anable to procure either fuel or warm clothing, or sufficient food, 
tells terribly on the health. The suffering in some of the poorest 
districts of Manchester, especially Ancoats, Deansgate, and Angel 
Meadow, is extreme; and even the Wood Street Mission for 
Children, which can relieve only the worst cases, while it alleviates 
the sufferings of hundreds, has to turn away from its doors 
thousands more, but little less in need of help than 
those whom it admits. The number of people out of work is 
very great ; the number of uninhabited houses is rapidly increasing, 
owing to the inability of the poor to pay their rent, and their 
consequent crowding together, to divide the expense of rent ; and 
the authorities dare not, in common humanity, apply the pro- 
visions of the law against overcrowding. In short, all the 
signs seem to portend great suffering from hunger and cold, and 
not a little from the disease which suffering and cold and over- 
crowding, taken together, are sure to produce. 


The Rev. Malcolm MacColl published a letter in the Times, of 
November 2nd, in which he stated that the Italian Commissioner 
withdrew his signature from the Collective Report, signed by 
certain members of the Rhodope Commission, because he did not 
consider the evidence trustworthy. A rude contradiction was 
given to this statement by an official paragraph in the Italian 
Diritto, The British Ambassador at Rome thereupon called upon 
Count Maffei, to ascertain how matters stood. The Italian 
Minister frankly admitted that the Italian Chargé d’Affaires at 
Rome, on seeing ‘the proposed Collective Report,” came to the 
conclusion that it ‘would be an offensive proceeding against 
Russia,” and therefore ‘“ directed ” the Italian Commissioner to 
withhold his signature from it, and at the same time “ suggest 
to his English, French, and Turkish colleagues that instead of sign- 
ing the Report collectively, each delegate should make a separate 
Report, but in identic terms; and this suggestion had been 

accepted by them, and acted upon accordingly.” That is to say, 
Mr. MacColl was correct in stating that the Italian Commissioner 
bad withdrawn his signature from the Collective Report, but he 
withdrew it, not because of the untrustworthiness of the evidence, 
but because it ‘* would be offensive towards Russia.” His co- 
Signatories followed his example, and the result is, as Sir Stafford 
Northcote declared on Monday night, that there is not, and never 
has been, any such document as a ‘“ Rhodope Report.” Such is 





the story told in the “ Further Correspondence ” just published by 
the Government. An admission less creditable to all the officials 
concerned, it is not very easy to imagine. If the Italian Govern- 
ment thinks the Report trustworthy, why did it prevent its Com- 
missioner from signing it in a form which would have obliged 
Russia to notice it? If it does not think it trustworthy, why 
resort to the timid expedient of ‘‘a separate Report ?” 


We are willing to let the Pall Mall Gazette have the last word 
on the Rhodope Commission. Our articles on that subject have 
now been republished by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, and we 
leave the public to form their own judgment. We decline, there- 
fore, to restate our proofs that the Congress of Berlin limited 
the inquiries of the Rhodope Commission in point of time to 
the period subsequent to the Treaty of San Stefano, and geo- 
graphically to territory outside the frontiers of the Russian occu- 
pation. Our contemporary appears to think that ‘‘ the countries” 
which are in the vicinity of the Rhodope mountain must neces- 
sarily be inside the Russian lines. If he doubts the express 
declaration to the contrary made in the Berlin Congress, let him 
consult an ordinary map, and he will discover his error. But 
“the conduct of the Spectator in this matter has given” our 
contemporary ‘‘the deepest pain.” We can well believe it, 
but for a reason very different from that assigned by him. 
He accuses us of being indifferent to the sufferings of the Mus- 
sulman refugees in Mount Rhodope, because We have destroyed 
the edifice of imaginary evidence which he helped to set up. It 
is he and his clients who have proved themselves indifferent to 
the sufferings of the Mussulman refugees. In spite of the warnings 
and remonstrances of the German, Russian, and, as we now learn, 
of the Austrian Ambassador, they turned a mission of philan- 
thropy into a pitiful polemic against the character of the Russian 
Army. And then, when it came to the point, the accusers of 
Russia had not the courage to formulate in a collective report the 
accusations which they had wasted their time in collecting. The 
result is the miserable abortion of an enterprise of which the 
sole object was the mitigation of human suffering. 





In the Prussian Diet on Wednesday, Dr. Falk, the author of 
the Falk Laws, made a declaration that nothing would induce the 
Government to give up the restrictive ecclesiastical legislation 
aimed at the Catholic Church,—stating that ‘‘ the possession of 
the present legal powers has been, and continues to be, 
a necessity for the proper administration of the country.” 
What he meant was that it has been, and continues to 
be, a necessity for the pride of the man who originated 
these silly and obsolete enactments. On the other hand, Dr. 
Falk said, ‘‘ A peace-loving Pope is now on the Throne, who 
has in many ways given proof of his love of peace. The German 
Government was and still is ready to conclude peace on the basis of 
the Crown Prince’s letter to the Pope, but though there may be 
a mutual desire for a pacific settlement, matters cannot proceed 
as quickly as might be wished.” That is a little mystifying. We 
conclude that if nothing is to be given up, and yet peace is to be 
made, the solution must be that some of the severest of the Falk 
Laws, though retained in terrorem, are to be allowed to drop into 
abeyance. 


We are in danger of a new barbarism. The phrase “ fo duplex" 
an electric cable, seems coming rapidly into use,—in the sense of 
to make it capable of doing double the work that it did before. 
But if that be the meaning, why not use the word ‘‘ double ” it- 
self? ‘* Duplex” means properly “twofold,” and to propose 
‘to twofold ” anything, is even less barbarous than to propose to 
‘‘duplex” it, because it does not naturalise in English a 
genuinely Latin term. Perhaps it would be said that the 
word ‘ double” would be misunderstood, and imply 
adding another cable of equal size. Well, that mistake 
might just as well be made with the Latin word, and can only 
be avoided in either the one case or the other, by explanations. 
Or why not say “ to duplify,” from the analogy of ‘simplify ?” In 
any case, “to duplex” is etymological vandalism. Why are 
such liberties taken with Latin, and never with any living lan- 
guage? Who would venture to speak of ‘to zweifach” an 
electric cable? If ‘to duplex” is right, why not “to simplex” 
also? Why not say that Mr. Carlyle bas ‘‘simplexed” 
his style, or the West-End milliners have “‘simplexed” their 


fashions ? 





Consols were on Friday 94} to 94}, ex div. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———— 
LORD BEACONSFIELD’S DEFENCE. 


HE interest of the Debate in the Lords on the War in 
Afghanistan centres in the speech in which the last 
speaker, Lord Beaconsfield, instead of summing up the argu- 
ments used, defended for himself the policy of his Govern- 
ment. Most men who are conversant with politics will read 
with interest Lord Lawrence’s statement of his views upon 
the attitude of Shere Ali, Lord Northbrook’s weighty and 
indeed unanswerable refutation of the accusations showered 
upon the late Liberal Government, Lord Carnarvon’s chivalric 
denunciation of his former colleagues for entering on a 
policy so “ unscrupulous,” Lord Derby’s sensible, if tame expo- 
sure of the needlessness of the war, Lord Cairns’s bold and 
brilliant, though forensic address for the accused, and 
Lord Salisbury’s statement of his view of the Ameer’s 
character—he holds him apparently to be a cunning 
and capricious maker of pretexts for submitting to Russia— 
but the speech which will interest the country is that of the 
Prime Minister. We are bound to say that it was one of the 
best Lord Beaconsfield ever delivered, and altogether the best 
statement yet placed before the country of the Government 
case. 
a little more “ Imperial,” a little more contemptuous of ordinary 
political morality, it would have been—its main assumption, 
that in politics there are no “ higher laws,” being granted— 
unrefutable by any argument, except, indeed, that of military 
expediency. Lord Beaconsfield is quietly contemptuous of the 
accusations against Russia with which his feebler followers are 
so accustomed to feed timid imaginations, that we fully expect 
some evening to read that Russia caused the famine in Madras. 
He holds that as Russia in June expected war, Russia was per- 
fectly in her right, “ perfectly justifiable,” in making prepara- 
tions to trouble our Indian frontier. He holds also that Russia, 
now that war is not expected, has acted with complete sincerity 
in acknowledging the preparations, and as was stated by Sir 
Stafford Northcote, withdrawing her Mission from Cabul. “It 
was impossible to have acted with more frankness,” said Lord 
Beaconsfield, a sentence which, to many of his supporters, must 
be quite terrible in its innocent trust. But he maintained that 
the attempt had revealed to the country the reality of 
a danger long foreseen, though not hitherto provided against,— 
the danger of Russian control over Afghanistan during the 
next war. It was impossible, the danger once revealed, to go 
on as we were ; impossible to remain behind a wall “ higher 
than the Andes,” over which we could not even see what was 
going on in States conterminous with our own. People talked 
nonsense about native envoys; the native envoys showed the 
Ameer the despatches they intended to forward to the Viceroy. 
If the Ameer would have let us see, if he would have allowed 
us to plant British envoys in his cities, envoys who, as he 
perfectly well knows, are received in other Oriental States—a 
reference to Persia—yet who do not threaten the independence 
of those States, we might still have waited in peace. 
He refused, however, and it was necessary to rectify, in 
his despite, a frontier which hides from us all that passes in 
Afghanistan,—that is, in a country of which Lord Napier of 


If, indeed, it had but been a little more frankly cynical, | 


—____? "** 
the commencement to the end of his speech 
| field no more recognises any rights in the Ameer 
|of Afghanistan, than Prince Bismarck would re ,People 
| rights in a Duke of Augustenburg or in the people of Noth? 
| Schleswig. When he has proved that Russia might pra . 
and trouble through Afghanistan, the case against Af Aves le, 
,is,in his judgment, made out, and England has a r= 
| and if refused, to take whatever of Afghanistan js aa 1 f 
|her convenience. The burglar is strong, and he will ¢ = 
| through that garden; consequently, that garden come 
| be stolen, and the pitfalls for the burglar laid there, Thine 
the necessary deduction from the argument; it ig evidently 
| drawn in the Premier’s own mind ; and as he has the eo 7 
; of his convictions whenever they are cynical, he would, w, 
| doubt not, have drawn it in words, but for one trivial obstacle, 
| His Government has been repeating over and over again in 
| despatches as in speeches, through the Indian Secretary, as 
through the Leader. in the House of Commons, that it wants 
nothing in all its proceedings but “the independence, the 
friendliness,” and the integrity of Afghanistan. ‘The Premise 
brushes aside characteristically all these hollow pretence 
though recorded but yesterday on paper, and uttered by hie 
own most immediate representative, the orator “ with the smile 
that is childlike and bland,” in the presence of the representatives 
of the nation. He does not want the independence, or the friend. 
liness either, of Afghanistan. He wants a frontier from. 
which he can “see” and act in Central Asia, and he means to 
have it, whatever the obstacles may be. And the Lords approve 
his policy by a vote of three to one, and the Commons will ap. 
prove it by a majority, and for aught we know, the count 
will grant to the Premier—who says, calmly, “ I will have the 
vineyard; who is Naboth, that he should deny me? ”—a new 
lease of power. The very idea of morality in politics seems 
to have died out, until journalists can prosper who think that 
when arguments are wanting, a description of their political 
advocates as “ moralists ” will be regarded by the public as an 
exhibition of a just and humorous scorn. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s argument wants, as we have said, its 
cynical completion ; but it wants also proof of its assumption 
that the new frontier will make us stronger, either for sight or 
for defence. He produced no evidence on this point except 
the opinion of Lord Napier, which is outweighed by that 
of Lord Sandhurst, Sir Henry Lawrence, and Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, and the old military saying that a “scientific 
| frontier can be defended by 5,000 men, while a haphazard 
| frontier may require 100,000.” That may be a perfectly true 
statement, and yet entirely inapplicable to the frontiers of 
Afghanistan. Does Lord Beaconsfield mean to say that 
we can defend Afghanistan against Russia with 5,000 
men? Why, it will take 10,000 merely to garrison 
his advanced posts against Russian attacks, which, with 
our present frontier, never enter into anybody’s calcula- 
tions. If he is going to the Hindoo Koosh, he is not altering 
the frontier geographically, but only about to plant the Amy 
behind a more northerly Suleiman ; while if he is going to stop 
short, he cannot resist Russia without at least 50,000 men in 
excess of the garrison of India, and cut off from their base by 
a mountain range “ higher than the Andes.” He cannot, as he 
himself puts it, “see over” the Hindoo Koosh, any more than the 
Suleiman, and his argument is really one for indefinite extension, 
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Magdala writes thus :—“ Afghanistan, if in the hands | till we come to the point where a single sentry may be suffi- 
of a hostile Power, may at any time deal a fatal blow | cient to defend us from the only enemy left, the white bears 
to our Empire. We cannot remain on the defensive without | on the ice which stretches up to the Nerth Pole. It is not in 


@ ruinous drain on our resources. Our frontier is weak; an 
advanced position is necessary for our safety.” It is not a 
question of the Khyber, or of small cantonments at Dhakka 
or Jellalabad. The question, concluded Lord Beaconsfield, in a 
peroration of striking power and dignity, is one of the influence 
of England in Europe, of the success of that doctrine of “ peace 
at any price” which has “ done more mischief than any I can 
well recall that have been afloat in this century. It has 
occasioned more wars than the most ruthless conquerors. It 
has disturbed and nearly destroyed that political equilibrium 
80 necessary to the liberties of nations and the welfare of the 
world. It has dimmed occasionally for a moment even the 
majesty of England.” 

That is a clear and consistent argument, and needs 
but one addition to be perfect. Lord Beaconsfield had 
only to add that a new frontier being, in his judgment, re- 
quired, he takes it by force at once, without regard either to 
justice or international law, or to any right of a free though 
turbulent people to remain free, and his speech would have 
been logically a chain of steel. That is what he meant. From 


the number of sentries or their positions that safety in war 
consists, but in the force that can be rapidly concentrated on 
the threatened point, and our position just now is this:—It 
| would take a Russian Government eight months to place an 
army of 100,000 men north of the Suleiman Passes, while it 
| would take the British Government eight weeks to place 100,000 
Europeans south of them. In eight weeks all the British Army 
| in India, and half of the British Army at home, could be placed 
| upon the Indus. There never was a frontier which could be 
| reinforced more easily, for all between stretches our natural 
highway, the sea. Lord Beaconsfield seemed to add that we 
should, in addition, acquire by the war a quiet frontier, for he 
stated that we had in the last thirty years sent twenty-eight 
expeditions against the mountaineers, but he must have used 
that argument only for the House, where Peers might not see 
at once the difference between hill expeditions and a wat 
with Afghanistan. His scientific frontier will not tran- 
quillise the Hillmen. On the contrary, it will compel 
us to send three expeditions for one, for as Sovereiga 
of the Hills, we shall be compelled to punish not only the 
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js of the mountaineers upon our own territory, but 
thly raids upon the villages of each other. The 
Government of India is a civilised Government, and cannot 
- ‘+ its own subjects to be burnt out, plundered, and 

piel because the clans which commit those crimes are 
re subjects of its own. It must strike all the harder, if only 
to be sure that when Russia comes, the mighty wall behind its 
qvanced guard will not be made by the mountaineers im- 
- ple. The possession of the “scientific frontier,” for the 
ee of which Lord Beaconsfield violates justice, written 
Jedges, and a traditional policy, will involve, first, a war of 
definite duration ; secondly, the taming of a district to which 
our own Highlands were civilised and hospitable regions ; and 
thirdly, the maintenance of our posts, which can be attacked at 
any hour by 2 dee 
secret alliance with the most dreaded of Asiatic military States. 
And for resisting this policy, the Liberals are denounced as 


men who would have peace at any price. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECH. 


N that powerful speech on Tuesday night, which so deeply 

] impressed not only the Opposition, but even members of 

the Government, that men said to each other, when it was 

concluded, that even Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. Cross 
seemed almost persuaded into repentance and remorse, Mr. 

Gladstone pressed home with unwonted force the three points 

on which the public decision as to the nature of this War 

ought to rest. The first was the extraordinary confusion and 
inconsistencies of the evidence on which the Government have 
framed their case for this unjust and disastrous war,—a point 
of importance, because it affords some measure of the adminis- 
trative discretion to which we have to trust in relation to 
affairs of the utmost magnitude. The second point was the 
extraordinary and prolonged secrecy in which a policy had 
been enveloped, the earlier disclosure of which would have 
put Parliament on its guard, and elicited remonstrances 
which must in all probability have stopped the war. The 
third point was the direct evidence of injustice in relation to 
the origin of the war,—the deliberate breach with the policy 
of forbearance towards Afghanistan, the alarming menaces 
addressed to the Ameer of Afghanistan, both by words and 
deeds,—the mildness of the remonstrance with Russia, into 
whose arms we had driven the Afghan Prince,—and the 
severe retribution which we were visiting upon the proteye, 
whilst we complacently accepted the explanations of the patron, 
—on condition, of course, that we were permitted to flog the 
protégé, without interference from the patron. These three 
characteristics of the present issue, powerfully and carefully 
enforced, and followed up by a most striking picture of the 
miseries and perils to which the last Afghan war had led, and in 
which this, too, may but too probably embark us, startled 
the House of Commons into a painful and uneasy 
condition of half-waking, in which, for the first time 
probably, it began to realise that the country may really 
be, as Mr. Gladstone holds, in dangerous hands,— 
that it may be in the hands of men who are negligent in 
administration, secret and skilful in dissembling from Parlia- 
ment during the period in which their policy is maturing, and 
unscrupulous as well as ambitious in carrying it out. We do 
not mean that Mr. Gladstone persuaded the House of Commons 
of this. He would have been more than human if he had. 
The Tory Members live in a sort of political somnambulism. 
They have drunk so deeply of the intoxicating beverage of 
the new Imperialism, that all which is said against a policy of 
action appears to them as idle and unreal criticism, muttered 
by the mocking shapes of their dreams. But though Mr. 
Gladstone could not awaken them, he startled them out of 
their deep lethargy. They began to realise uncomfortably 
that their unshaken faith may be vain, that their 
unfaltering party loyalty may be imprudent, that their 
high-soaring hopes may be folly; and though they soon 
sank back again into their comfortable convictions, they 
felt for a moment like shareholders in an unlimited bank, 
who have heard an incredible but too painful whisper of serious 
losses, of capital exhausted, of dubious solvency. 

Mr. Gladstone was wise in pressing home his first point,— 
the extraordinary character, in a business point of view, of the 
evidence on which our case against Afghanistan is founded. If 
We cannot trust our rulers for care and accuracy in the mere 
compilation of the indictment, how are we to trust their judg- 
ment on the issue? Now, beyond a doubt, the carelessness, 
hot to say slovenliness, of the case produced against Afghan- 


a fanatical Mussulman people, who may be in” 











istan is most significant. It seems to imply that but little 
importance was attached to the justification of our first 
steps in this great and dangerous policy of aggression. 
It is perfectly true, as Mr. Gladstone showed, that 
the complaints of the Ameer of our former policy toward 
Afghanistan are not precisely stated by the Government of 
India, and have been unconsciously so distorted by them as to 
encourage the dream that he would be willing to buy a defen- 
sive alliance with us, and a guarantee of his dynasty, at the 
cost of his independence. Mr. Gladstone showed, what any 
one who studies the Papers will find out for themselves, that 
the Government of India, eager, above all things, to obtain 
military control of the Afghan frontier on the side of the 
Oxus, deceived itself, and deceived itself almost without 
excuse, as to the relative value set by the ruler of 
Afghanistan on his security against other dangers, and his 
security against British encroachments. Nothing is more con- 
spicuous than that the Government, eagerly pursuing its 
one fixed idea, for a long time misinterpreted every expression 
of the Ameer’s into a supreme desire, which did not exist in any- 
thing like that degree, for British help against pretenders to his 
throne ; and refused to see the supreme fear which did exist in 
his mind of British encroachments. The Government of India 
were always harping on the notion that what the Ameer wanted 
was an offensive and defensive alliance, and a guarantee for his 
dynasty, and that for this he would make almost any sacrifice. 
As Mr. Gladstone showed, they read this belief into all the 
statements of the Ameer. When they heard any confirma- 
tion of it from a source of comparatively little authority, they 
enthusiastically believed it. When they heard a very dif- 
ferent and quite inconsistent view expressed authoritatively by 
the Ameer’s own Minister, they ignored it, and put the 
less authentic statement in the front of the battle. And 
then when they found out that they were mistaken, 
and that the chief dread of the Ameer was subjection to the 
British Power,—a dread far greater than any dread of risings 
among his subjects,—they became exceedingly angry against 
the Ameer, broke off relations with him, and forced him 
more than ever into the arms of a less formidable Power 
than the British,—though they might have known that 
every step they had taken was a step to sow distrust, 
and not confidence, in the Ameer. As Mr. Gladstone shows, 
these Afghanistan Papers are full of proofs of the blind and 
hasty and preoccupied way in which the Government set 
about its new policy. It could not see what was plain before 
its eyes. It could not even restate correctly the drift of offi- 
cial communications. It was full of its own fixed idea, and 
took hold only of that, in the evidence offered to it, which sup- 
ported that idea. 

Again, nothing could be more powerful than Mr. Gladstone’s 
comments on the long and fatal secrecy of the Government. 
As he justly said, if the extraordinary record of Lord Lytton’s 
threats to the Ameer, and Sir Lewis Pelly’s reiteration of them 
to the Ameer’s Minister at Peshawur, had been presented to 
Parliament, as they might well have been, when that Conference 
was broken off, in the spring of 1877, we should not now 
be at war with Afghanistan. Parliament would at once have 
taken up these extraordinary documents,—would have criticised 
pretty sharply the violence of Lord Lytton’s threats, would have 
discerned the motives of the Ameer’s alarm ; and the pretentious 
policy which has ended in war would have been nipped in the- 
bud. A year and a half ago, the “ new departure” might well 
have been announced to Parliament, and the manner in which it 
had been taken revealed to Parliament. It is the resolute dissimu- 
lation from Parliament of that long period of growing alienation, 
which has landed usin war. The nation ought to know that 
we are not only indiscreetly governed, but that the indiscretion 
is made tenfold more dangerous by mystery and evasion. But 
for the mystery and evasion, the indiscretion of the Govern- 


/ment would have been known, and its mistakes would have 


been corrected. 

Lastly, no one has put so powerfully the vicarious character 
of this punishment of Afghanistan as Mr. Gladstone. The 
offender, so far as there was an offender, was Russia, Afghan- 
istan is only the whipping-boy. “I have recently lighted,” 
he said, “ upon a curious document ; it purports to be a treaty 
concluded between Mr. David Hopkins, as the representative 
of her Majesty’s Government, and the King and the Chiefs of Old 
Calabar ; and its substance is, that the King and the Chiefs 
agree to abolish the old practice, till then in force in Old 
Calabar, of inflicting punishment on the innocent, in place of 
the guilty. The noble Lord (Lord John Manners) has de- 
clared, in language that must recommend itself to all the 
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Liberals in the House, that we should always be ready to 
change our ideas and our measures, and to receive instruction 
from all sources. Do not let her Majesty’s Government, then, 
be ashamed to take a lesson from Old Calabar. Let them put 
an end to this system of making the innocent suffer for the 
guilty.” The House of Commons will not soon forget that 
exhortation to the showy Government of Lord Beaconsfield to 
walk humbly in the righteous path traced out by the footsteps 
of Mr. David Hopkins. 

Mr. Gladstone cannot compass the impossible. He can make 
the Tory Members rest uneasily, and dream that they are in 
danger, and ought to be awake, but he cannot wake them. 
But his words can, and we hope may, awaken the country. 
They can, and we hope will, warn the country of the fatal 
path which we have trodden once before ; of the horrors into 
which it led Great Britain, as well as the unhappy country 
which has hardly even now forgotten its sufferings at the 
hands of the British soldier of forty years ago. Mr. Gladstone’s 
warning that we are treading the old way, with even less care 
now than we took then,—that we are being led by administrative 
incapacity and moral unscrupulousness into certain injustice, 
and not improbable disaster,—indeed, certain disaster, if it be 
disaster to set up a new blood-feud with a neighbouring race,— 
though it will be too late to prevent the war, will not 
be too late to arrest this bad policy in full career, and 
to turn the nation back into a policy of honourable 
sobriety, of courageous simplicity, of a frank and open pursuit 
of peace. 


VERBAL DUELLING ON THE BENCH. 


\ HAT has come over our Judges, that they, of all men, 

are losing their hold of that bridle which is even 
more essential for the mouth of judgment than for the 
mouth of the horse and the mule, too hastily declared by the 
Psalmist to have “no understanding?” Luther pronounced the 
Epistle of James to be an epistle of straw, but that 
was because Luther was an impetuous preacher, and could 
not enter into an Epistle which seems expressly designed to 
express a judicial view of human morality. The Lord Chief 
Justice is great in classical allusion. Even he, no less than 
Lord Penzance, might profit even more from a little study 
of the third chapter of the General Epistle for which 
Luther entertained so sovereign a contempt. The very 
opening of it is painfully applicable to the present 
position of the English Bench. “My brethren, be not 
many masters, knowing that we shall receive the greater 
condemnation. For in many things we offend all.” That, 
certainly, is exactly the position of the Bench, as the English 
public now regard it. They would very earnestly appeal to 
the Bench not to be so many masters, to keep up at 
least the appearance of outward unity, and would say 
that, owing to the indecently loud quarrels with which 
our Judges favour the public, they “in many things offend 
all.” And the cause of the offence is equally well de- 
fined by the sober and judicial apostle. When the Lord Chief 
Justice asks Lord Penzance, in the pamphlet he has just fired- 
off against him, whether it is possible that so small a matter 
as having been declared to assume a jurisdiction where he 
‘had none, “ can have kindled such fierce and headlong wrath,” 
he may perhaps, in spite of his preference for classical a)lusions, 
have had running in his head St, James’s remark that the 
tongue, though “a little member,” is one that “ boasteth 
great things. Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth! 
And the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity.” “The tongue 
can no man tame; it is an unruly evil, full of deadly poison.” 
Yet the Judicial Bench is the last place where we should 
expect to find such untamable tongues, and the last place 
certainly where there is any safety from them. The 
English Judges have till now stood high above the 
world. Even when they did injustice, as Lord Eldon, 
for instance, not unfrequently did, they did it with 
a dignity and a stately self-confidence that almost per- 
suaded the world that it was justice, and quite persuaded the 
world that if it were injustice at all, it was injustice with a 
very deep root in the institutions and history of the past. 
But if the Judges are to take to verbal duelling, as they do 
now,—if Lord Penzance, in restating the reasons for a judgment 
annulled by the Court of Qneen’s Bench, is to stud his state- 
ment with sharp little satiric pricks to the vanity of the Lord 
Chief Justice, and the Lord Chancellor is to discharge Orders 
in Council at the Lord Chief Baron, and the Lord Chief 
Baron to direct a battery against the Lord Chancellor, and 








the Lord Chief Justice is to reply to Lord 

pamphlet almost as full of a ail jibe as te rv in a 
attack by Swift on an adherent of Walpole’s,— we shall « = 
have no more veneration for the Bench of Judges than Py ~ 
liament would feel for a tribunal uf Parliamentary law con: sea 
of Mr. Lowe, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Roebuck, and Mr. Parne]} 
speakers who might be trusted to devour each other witheven ~ ; 
than the voracity of the Kilkenny cats. The most distin ished 
of our Judges, just at present at least, are acting vely mu 

: : : ch 
in the same way, attacking each other with the acridi 
and we must admit, with something more than the abili we 
of modern Parliamentary debaters, and so doing all in their powit 
to diminish the public respect in which the Bench is held, 
If Judge answers Judge, and Court refutes Court, what will be 
the impression left on the mind of the average public as to the 
great edifice of British law? Will it not be supposed to be ag 
haphazard and capricious an affair as_ political opinion itgelj? 
Will the defeated suitor, who is sure that he has not 
got justice, be even inclined to acquiesce ag final 
in the statement of the law, when he sees hoy 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is divided against 
itself, how the Queen’s Bench puts it down as an “ inferior” 
Court, how Orders in Council a couple of centuries old are 
vamped up to over-awe a brother-judge, how little that 
brother-judge makes of the obsolete weapon, how the Queen's 
Bench rebukes the Court of Arches, and the Court of Arches 
despises the Queen’s Bench, and finally, how the Lord Chief 
Justice of England comes out as a pamphleteer, because he 
has not the fortitude to endure the sting left by the Dean of 
Arches’ taunts. 

No doubt, in relation to this last quarrel, the Dean of 
Arches was the first to blame. Whether the Lord Ohief Jus. 
tice was right or wrong,—a point on which, we gather, that 
he is himself in no little doubt,—he was compelled to decide 
the law on such knowledge as he had; and whether he was 
right or wrong in granting a prohibition against the execution 
of the Dean of Arches’ decree, he has undoubtedly at least 
a plausible case on his side. Lord Penzance may have 
completely refuted that case. Of that we are no adequate 
judges. But whether he did so or not, he should not have 
interlarded his judgment with biting sarcasms against a 
brother-judge, even if that Judge had been guilty of sneering at 
himself, much less when no such offence had been committed, 
But if Lord Penzance was originally wrong in the measured 
sarcasm of his judgment, the Lord Chief Justice con- 
demns himself in every censure which he pours on 
Lord Penzance. His sarcasm, at least, is not measured. 
It is biting and carefully secreted venom, which he pouts 
into the Dean of Arches. There is not a sting which he 80 art- 
fully prepares for the Dean of Arches which does not recoil 
upon himself. He is so eager for revenge, that he forgets 
that that revenge is taken on himself as well as on his enemy. 
The unseemly contest injures the esteem in which both are 
held, but it will injure most him who was held in most 
esteem before, and who has not even reserved his anger 
for the measured language of the Bench, but poured it 
forth in a superflaous pamphlet of angry sneers and angrier 
confessions, 

Surely the greatest of a Judge’s qualifications is a certain 
fortitude and equanimity, an indifference to opinion, 80 long 
as he discharges his own duties well to his own conscience,—4 
power of ignoring criticism, except so far as it assists him to 
form better judgments,—of rising wholly above personality,— 
and remembering that Justice was proverbially represented 3 
blind, in order that she might hear with the greater impat- 
tiality and freedom from favour. And amongst the tempta- 
tions to which she should always be blind, is the temptation 
to defend herself against attack. The Judge who shrinks from 
public censure, is sure to be biased in his judgments;— 
biased, it may be, not for, but against the quarter from 
which the public censure proceeds, but still biased,—less able 
than before to revise his judgment, if he is wrong,—less able 
than before to take the side of his censurers when they are 
right, and alsove, all, less able than before to command that 
respect which is only accorded to reticence, self-confidence, 
equanimity, and the sobriety of a cool, a convinced, and 4 
tranquil judgment. 





WHY THE AFGHANS DO NOT FIGHT. 
\] OTHING—not even the readiness with which Asiatics pay 
LN unfair taxes, like the salt-tax, while they refuse to pay 
fair imposts, like the Income-tax—so perplexes European 
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as the failure of Asiatic States to turn out effective 


8 
° 3 Those States send forth armies which, judged by 


soldiers. 
many standards, 


- and they are, with a striking exception or two, 


singularly mobile. We do not want to raise the vexed 
question of the martial courage of the soldiers of Hindostan 
Proper, who performed such exploits under their own 
Sovereigns, but yielded so easily to us, for examples beyond 
aispute are ready to our hands. Nobody of experience has 
ever questioned that the tall Sikhs, two inches taller than 
average Englishmen, the little Goorkhas, “ five feet high and 
three feet broad,” the gaunt sinewy Hillmen, with their inca- 
ity of fatigue, or the clean-limbed, active Afghans, are in 
individual bravery the equals, if not the superiors, of English 
soldiers. They will in certain circumstances rush on death or 
await death like English sailors, or men who have volunteered 
undertrusted leaders for a forlorn-hope. There is noadventure of 
which an Afghan isincapable, and the whole history of Northern 
India is choked with stories of deeds in which Rajpoots, 
Sikhs, and Pathans have rivalled in all but motive the devoted 
llantry of the soldiers on the ‘ Birkenhead.’ These men, thus 
qualified, are by nature obedient ; they are full of pride in 
histories which are long traditions of victory—the Afghans 
conquered India, th: Rajpoots were never subjugated, the 
Sikhs were defeated only by ourselves, and the Pathans or 
Hillmen are sought by every Indian Prince to form 
the bones of his army—and they are usually well 
supported by artillery. The Pathans have no guns, 
but their long jezails are nearly as useful for killing. 
The Sikhs had splendid artillery, organised by French and 
Italian officers. The Afghans in this war abandon guns by the 
score, which they serve “ with singular precision, though 
slowly,” and which they drag about, up hills and over ravines, 
with a rapidity that every now and then utterly bewilders 
our own artillerists. For example, they carried every gun 
but one from the Koorum up to the top of the Peiwar, in 
sight, or almost in sight, of the advancing British. As 
for commissariat, they are, at all events, never impeded by it. 
How Nadir Shah’s host lived, as it swept through Persia, the 
Desert, Afghanistan, over the Shaturgardan Pass, and down 
through the plains to Delhi, no man has yet accurately ex- 
plained ; but it did live, and so did the quarter of a million of 
soldiers, brigands, blackguards, and thieves whom on its 
downward march it accreted to itself. The Sepoys in mutiny 
used to march thirty miles a day, apparently without com- 
missariat, and then turn up at the last—as, for example, 
Tantia Topee’s armies did—with everything ready for battle, 
except the courage to fight it out. The secret lies, we believe, in 
an Asiatic’s readiness to carry his food, his readiness to live on 
parched grain, his contempt for alcoholic support, and his 
entire callousness in stripping the villages of the last morsel 
of sustenance they contain, but the fact is certain that com- 
missariat is never an Asiatic difficulty. Yet these men, so 
brave, so full of historic pride, so well provided and constantly 
80 defended by their positions, have for a century never been 
able to struggle with a fifth of their number of English or 
Russian soldiers. Why ? . 
The philosopher’s answer will be sought in many facts 
which distinguish the Asiatic from the European character, 
but the politician or the soldier has an answer to offer, too. 
In the first place, there does not now exist in any Asiatic 
State a good class, or even a regular class, either of commis- 
sioned or non-commissioned officers. The latter, indeed, can 
be hardly said to exist at all. The materials are there, in 
thousands of experienced old soldiers; but these men, who 
could be made most effective, remain, in war after war, 
privates in all but name,—the comrades, not the instructors of 
their men. They are exactly like them in their conception of 
military duty, they have not the rudimentary idea of difference 
of rank, they do not care greatly for their positions—why should 
they, when the serjeant has no advantage over the soldier in plun- 
dering ?—and they will not, unless coerced by a discipline like 
our own, take trouble, The notion of eight hours’ work a day, 
expended in teaching troopers and their horses, is utterly re- 
pugnant to an experienced native trooper. He simply will 
not take rank at the price, and either refuses it, or taking 
it, lives indistinguishable from his comrades, except by 
an indolence in quarters a little more complete. The officers, 
on the other hand, are usually just a little worse. They have 
plenty of authority, and often not only courage, but a real 
disposition to win at the sacrifice of their lives ; while in some 
States—Afghanistan, for example—they have claims to rule, 


| either of birth, or favour, or personal showiness, which their 
|inferiors are perfectly ready to acknowledge. 
ought to be effective. They are composed of | not trained as officers, they have no supreme notion of duty— 
mely brave men, they are supported by adequate artil- though they frequently have of honour—and they are ruined 

by the incurable Oriental idea that the superior ought by the 


But they are 


laws of nature to have an easier and pleasanter position than the 
subordinate. They do not lead, but command; do not provide, 
but order providence; do not work, but expect results, There 
are of course exceptions, this Nuwab Gholam Ilussein, the 
Envoy, being, we believe, one of the most marked; but as a 
rule, the officers in Asiatic States resemble accurately the worst 
idea formed in the Franco-German war of the worst French 
officers, Even in Turkey every observer, however philo-Turk, 
decries the officers ; and the Turkish officers, besides possessing 
a rough training which no other Asiatic officers enjoy, are in 
possession of the Janizary tradition, the tradition, that is, of 
what was once the most completely “regular” of standing 
armies. No other Asiatic army has that advantage, unless it 
be a small section of the Tartar army of China, the army 
called up just before we last approached Pekin. 

Without trained officers, and with non-commissioned officers 
who are just private soldiers over again, a little more experi- 
enced, and a little more inclined to make experience do duty 
for military spirit, any army must be more or less of a mob, 
and an Asiatic army has a defect which makes it very often a 
cowardly mob. It sees spectres. In other words, it lacks 
the stolidity, or the perseverance, or the sulkiness, call 
it what you will, which ignores the ultimate conse- 
quences of resistance, and goes on resisting. All troops 
become fidgetty when surrounded, but Asiatics—Afghans, it 
is said particularly—get fidgetty when being surrounded does 
not matter much. They will not go on resisting as long as 
they can. Once surrounded, placed like sailors in a ship with 
no way out of it, they will fight like heroes or the Sikhs in the 
Arrah House ; but the prospect of being surrounded either stirs 
their imaginations, or creates the feeling that they have 
done all that their code of duty requires, and should 
provide for themselves. The Afghans on the Peiwar 
could have stopped there for a month. They had 
provisions enough. They had ammunition enough. They 
were in no more direct danger from the rear attack than from 
the front attack, which they resisted so bravely—in the Ali 
Musjid case, all sides were exactly equal in possibilities of de- 
fence—but the notion of being closed in was too much for 
them, and the very men who fought so bravely with the 
enemy to their south, ran away because the same men under 
the same conditions might attack from the north. It is the 
absence of this defect, due, we imagine, to stolidity and fatalism, 
which makes the Turk, though he has lost—we should 
much like to know how—the true Asiatic mobility, or 


power of rapid and continuous movement, sometimes 
so formidable a soldier. Even Sikhs would not have 
defended Plevna under Sikh officers with one road 


open as the Turks did, and the Afghans would have fled 
the moment they thought the one road fairly threatened. We 
cannot recall a battle in Indian history where a native force 
has stood after its rear or flank was fairly assailed ; and in 
the Afghan war, the certainty of the defeat of the enemy 
when once “ turned,” without any reference to comparative 
strength, grew into an axiom. The defect is a for- 
tunate one for the European nations, for it is one only 
to be overcome by regular discipline,—that is, in fact, by the 
social reorganisation which would allow a trained body of 
officers to grow up. The Asiatic tribe which had fairly mastered 
the secret of Plevna, and could fight as Turks fought, would 
retain its independence for another two hundred years. It 
will be quite that time before cither we, or the Australians, 
who may succeed us, or the Russians, are able to place round 
Plevnas in Eastern, or Central, or Southern Asia, the masses 
of men by which alone they can be securely besieged. We 
are invading Central Asia with fewer white men than are 
numbered in three German regiments, and could no more 
envelope seventy thousand men than we could conquer India 
if every man threw sand into our soldiers’ eyes, 





THE BISHOPRIC OF DURHAM. 


YHE See of Durham is vacant. The news will not cause 

that flutter in Episcopal hearts and among Episcopal 
wives that it would have excited in the old days of the Prince- 
Bishopric. There is no Palatine jurisdiction attached to 
the office to raise its holder above the heads of his brethren, 
and the vast revenues which once satisfied more material 
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ambitions have been gathered up by the all-embracing fingers 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission. Yet even now, to be Bishop 
of Durham implies promotion. Some remnants of the tra- 
ditional dignity still linger round the office, and for the pre- 
sent, at all events, there is the substantial addition of £3,000 
a year to the income of an ordinary Bishop. These are suffi- 
cient reasons, in all probability, for filling the vacancy by 
translation, and not by direct appointment; and the number of 
Bishops to whom it is at all likely to be given is small enough 
to make speculation exceedingly active among those who think 
they have any claims. 

The Prime Minister who has to make a Bishop of Durham 
is not altogether to be envied. Nowhere in England, perhaps, 
is there so great a field for episcopal energy and judgment ; 
and the responsibility of the appointment is great in propor- 
tion. If the Church of England is to justify her claim to be 
the Church of the nation, and especially of the poorest part of 
the nation, it is in a diocese like Durham that the decisive effort 
must be made. The Church of the nation must, above all things, 
be the Church of the great industrial centres. Till lately, the 
typical parson has been the incumbent of a Southern parish 
consisting almost entirely of agricultural labourers. The 
North had almost slipped from the Church’s hands. It 
had become populous and wealthy, without any corre- 
sponding extension of ecclesiastical organisation. The recogni- 
tion of the change in the abstract has now been accomplished. 
The most old-fashioned Conservative probably knows that a 
Church professing to be national cannot sit down contentedly 
while millions of English men and women know of her as 
little more than a name. The Bishop of Durham, if he is to 
do his duty, must enter upon his work with the same feelings 
which might animate a General who has to subjugate a pro- 
vince in which his Sovereign’s title is still disputed. He has 
to make the people of the Northern Counties Churchmen,— 
not merely to make them better Churchmen. More than that, 
he has to make a vast proportion of them Christians—not to 
drive out other religions which have got possession of the 
ground before him, but to carry religion among them for the first 
time. He has to do this with the aid of a clergy who, taken 
as a whole, are not equal to the clergy of the South, and 
following a Bishop who, though he had some great 
virtues, was not the right man for such a task as 
this. Dr. Baring was the one pronounced Evangelical 
on the Bench, and as such he contrasted favourably in 
many respects with some of his brethren. If he tried to put 
down Ritualism, he did so because he thought Ritualism 
wicked ; and when a man thinks this, he is clearly right in 
putting it down. It would have been of no use to remind 
him that the clergyman he was doing his utmost to discourage 
was working hard, according to his lights, to evangelise a 
village of colliers. Dr. Baring would probably have quoted St. 
Paul’s words about “ another Gospel,” and would honestly have 
believed that unsound teaching was worse than no teaching at 
all. It is possible to respect a Bishop who sets himself against 
work in such a spirit as this. It is not possible to respect a 
Bishop who sets himself against work, not because in his heart 
he believes it to be mischievous, but because he thinks 
Ritualism unpopular, and is afraid that, if he leaves a Ritualist 
unmolested, he may be the subject of an article in the 
Times, or of a question in the House of Lords. But though 
Dr. Baring’s prejudices were respectable, they were not the 
less obstructive. A Bishop who desires to achieve great 
things in his diocese must either have the power of filling all 
the churches with men of his own way of thinking, or must 
have a rare power of appreciating work done by men of different 
ways of thinking. No English Bishop can do the first. His 
patronage is never large enough to determine the theological 
colour of his diocese, and such patronage as he has may be a 
long time before it falls in. Consequently, a very keen parti- 
san, which Dr. Baring was, can hardly ever make a successful 
Bishop. Partisanship almost always implies the absence of the 
faculty of appreciating work done by men who belong to a 
different party. The partisan may be just, but he will 
not be sympathising or encouraging. He may admit that 


good work is being done, but he will not be able to | 


take pleasure in it; and in so far as he is just, and desires 
to act justly, he will leave workers of other schools alone. 
That is a great advance on certain non-partisan Bishops, who 
will not leave workers of other schools alone, but it is not 
enough to make a Bishop a real and stimulating force among 
his clergy. Those who differ from him may be grateful to him 
for leaving them alone, and may appreciate the motive which 
leads him to leaye them alone; but they will be left alone all 


the same, and leaving alone is not loadenhin, Accu 
| Bishop, therefore, must be one of two things. He a ul 
| a man in whom the love of work and the admiration of wis 
stronger than his love of the particular way in which Ree " 
| self works, or than his admiration of work done in th —_ 
ticular way; or he must be a man whose own theory of 
is very eclectic, and has been largely borrowed from Ny - 
which are ordinarily regarded as mutually anta, meet 
Neither of these are at all common characters, Weasn 
| be disposed to take the Bishop of Manchester — 
example of the first type, and the Bishop of Tone & me 
jexample of the second type. Either of these varietj * 
Bishop would do well at Durham, because either would be “4 
accord with whatever there is of real energy and self-sac ies 
among the Durham clergy. _— 
Unfortunately, there are not many possible candidates of wh 
either of these qualities can be predicated with any certaint ~ 
conviction. Of the Bishops we have named, one is probabl , : 
possible from political considerations, while both have their hs q 
work todo where theyare. Nor is there much gained bya chan : 
which leaves a gap of the same kind as the one it fills, tor 
shire and Cornwall are both great fields of episcopal ene 
and the thing to be desired is not that a man be simply tae 
away from one thing to do another, but that he be transferred 
from a thing which does not give full scope to his powers tog 
thing which does give full scope to them. Prime Ministers 
are naturally disposed to promote men of their own appoint. 
ment, who have proved successes, and this Consideration 
points to the Bishop of Peterborough as the most likely man 
to be promoted. He is a great orator, which is not a thing 
to be despised in the North of England, and has a ready 
humour, which would often stand him in stead at a meetin 
not over-disposed to be friendly. We do not know that his 
present diocese has enabled him to show whether he possesses 
that faculty of organisation upon which the Bishopric of Durham 
will make such tremendous demands ; but if he does possess it, 
he is perhaps as good an appointment as is likely to be made, 
It is possible, however, that in view of the eventual creation 
of a Bishopric of Newcastle, and the consequent diminution of 
the revenues of the See of Durham, there may be no transla. 
tion. On the whole, we are disposed to think that this would 
be the best course for Lord Beaconsfield to take. The vast 
body of the Clergy supplies a very much larger field from 
which to make a good selection, and a man who is raised at 
once to a Bishopric enters upon the work with a keener feeling 
that he has his spurs to win. There is necessarily so much 
routine in a Bishop’s duties, that it may be well to havea 
Bishop of Durham who has not been stereotyped by the ex- 
perience of that routine in a more common-place and les 
exalting shape than it may wear in the great Northern dioces, 
There are, we know, clergymen already doing a great work in 
the diocese of Durham, who might perhaps fill the See with 
more net public advantage than any Bishop now on the Bench. 








THE FALL OF THE ITALIAN MINISTRY. 


NGLISH Liberals need not, we think, be sorry, that the 
Cairoli Cabinet has received a severe check, perhapsa 
death-wound, from the Italian Chamber. The head of that 
Ministry is an honest man of some ability, and the strongest 
Liberal convictions, but the action of the party he leads has not 
recently been wise. We doubt even if the Government was 
well advised in the course it pursued during the Congress of 
Berlin. Almost all Germans and a majority of Englishmen 
approve Count Corti’s acquiescence in the arrangements then 
made, but the Italian representative seems to us to have been 
somewhat languid. It may have been useless for him to 
demand any compensation to Italy for the aggrandisement of 
Austria, though one at least of the Turkish dependencies 
on the south coast of the Mediterranean should ultimately 
fall to Italy, and it would certainly have been useless to raise 
the question of “ Italia Irredenta.” Italy cannot have Trieste, 
whatever her claims may be, until she has defeated Austria 
and Germany, and her statesmen show only their discretion 
avoiding impossible demands. But Italy might have beet 
more energetic in pressing the claims of Greece, her natural 
ally in the Adriatic, and had she been so—had Count Cort 
threatened, as Cavour would have done, a strict alliance 
between Rome and Athens—the advice of the Congres 
as to the new boundary to be conceded to the Hel- 
lenic Kingdom would, we believe, have been changed into 
an imperative command. While, therefore, we cannot sym 
pathise with the Italian outcry against the Ministry for aba 
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their “ unredeemed ” countrymen, we cannot agree that 
the Government of Italy has pursued an energetic, or even a 
reasonably firm foreign policy. In all they could have done 
for Greece they would have had the support of France, and of 
a majority of the British people, though possibly not of the 
British Cabinet. : : 
The resolve to enlarge the Suffrage, again, was inopportune, 
and probably over-bold. The Italian suffrage is, no doubt, 
too limited. It is a little better than the French suffrage 
under Louis Philippe, when it was said that there was a post 
of some sort for every elector ; but it is too limited to allow 
ublic feeling complete play, or to leave the masses a legal 
method of making themselves felt. It extends even nominally 
only to one-tenth of the heads of households in the Peninsula, 
and this number is further limited by circumstances, such as 
the action of the Catholic Church,—which has hitherto dis- 
couraged voting—till, the total electoral body is practically 
reduced to a small caste. This evil requires remedy, 
but there is no immediate hurry. The caste governs 
fairly well, there are still immense tasks to be per- 
formed, especially in Naples and Sicily, before Italy can 
be considered made, and 8. Zanardelli’s proposition goes so 
far that it would completely break up the machine. He 
would give the vote to every citizen who could read and 
write, thus including thousands of the poorest dwellers of the 
towns, while excluding a large section of the peasantry. The 
immediate result, according to Italians who know their 
country well, would be to increase the power of the extreme 
Reds, while the ultimate result would be to make the priest- 
hood as powerful as in Belgium. Father Curci, a most 
shrewd observer, believes, we are told, that with such a 
suffrage the battle of the Church could be best fought at 
the polls, and many even of the strongest Liberals fear that 
the Throne would only survive by inexpedient submissions to 
the Clerical party. At the same time, the new qualification 
does not bring to Italy the erergy which should be imparted 
by the concession of universal suffrage, which is, in the 
abstract, a great though an unwise idea, and does not 
rid future Governments of the difficulty always involved 
in the discussion of electoral reform. There is not 
even the finality in the proposal that there is in 
household suffrage, for it does not piace material force 
on the side of the existing franchise. In Southern Italy such 
a qualification would make government without the consent of 
the Bishops almost impossible, and even in the old States of 
the Church it might turn every educational dispute into a 
cause of violent rioting. It would be wise to wait a few years, 
till King Humbert is more firmly seated, and even then to 
devise a qualification which should give the North a more 
decided influence over affairs. This is the conviction which 
has induced the Whigs, led by Minghetti, to act with the 
true Right, and which has thrown against the Cairoli Cabinet 
the intellectual as well as the selfish influence of a large portion 
of the bureaucracy. 

On the third subject of dispute—the right of association— 
it ismore difficult to form an opinion. The “ Right” demand 
repressive measures against all Societies formed to modify 
social order, or the fundamental laws of the kingdom. This 
prayer, if granted, would lead to legislation against Repub- 
lican Societies, which, in the existing condition of Italy, would 
work oppressively, and might very soon create strong 
“regional” feeling, the Republicans succeeding most in special 
provinces, where they can offer much-needed agrarian laws. 
Sicily, for instance, cannot prosper without an improvement in 
tenure, which in Tuscany would convulse a prosperous society. 
The Government, therefore, in refusing to limit discussion, 
would be wise, even if it were not so completely justified by 
principle; but S. Zanardelli, in extending this liberty to sol- 
diers, goes very far,—too far, we think, for the security of order. 
Itis not, of course, easy to justify restrictions in a conscript army 
which can be fully justified in an army of volunteers ; but the con- 
scripts serve only for three years, and their privilege as citizens 
8 therefore only suspended as the freedom of boys is sus- 
pended while in statu pupillari. If soldiers are to be excused 


doning 


They are pressing to its logical results an idea which can only 
be so pressed safely when the whole community is wise, and 
educated, and possessed of property,—that is, not just yet. 

We cannot, therefore, regret the fall of the Ministry, more 
especially as the King is decidedly Liberal, and even if he selected 
Minghetti for Premier, would prevent dangerously reactionary 
measures, such as the Government of Spain is said to be press- 
ing on the Italian Court. Minghetti would manage the 
finances well, and would be supported by a majority of the 
present electors, who desire good government before all things, 
and who would, if consulted, probably send up a more moderate 
Chamber than the present, which was elected under the in- 
fluence of 8. Nicotera. It is probable, however, that the King, 
who has obligations to the Liberals, who dislikes Clericals, and 
who is determined that the majority shall rule, will once more 
try a Liberal Cabinet, either under S. Cairoli, who so recently 
saved his life, or 8. Depretis, the most advanced of the states- 
men not yet discredited. The greatest danger is, lest in the 
struggle for power, the walls of the franchise should finally be 
thrown down, and the kingdom left prematurely at the mercy 
of universal suffrage. 








A WORLDLET WITHIN THE WORLD. 

\ E wonder that Admiral de Horsey’s report on the condition 

of Pitcairn Island has not attracted more public attention. 
The story of the island is curious enough, and its present con- 
dition more curious even than its story. As our readers probably 
know, it is an island of about seven miles in circumference, and 
about a square mile and a quarter in extent, not much more than 
half the size of Sark. It is only two miles and a quarter long, and 
not half that in average breadth, so that a minuter spot, which is 
habitable at all, scarcely exists on the globe, and none certainly 
which is so far removed from its nearest inhabited neighbours. 
Otaheite is several hundred miles away, and but that it is the only 
place where ships sailing from the South-American coast to Otaheite 
can get fresh water, a ship would hardly touch there from any 
motive of self-interest once in a hundred years. It was first occu- 
pied by nine of the mutineers of the ‘ Bounty,’ who, in 1790, fled 
from Otaheite, in the not groundless fear of being there apprehended 
and punished by the British Government for their mutiny, taking 
with them six Otaheitan men and twelve Otaheitan women. 
‘Thus the original settlement was one the chief characteristic of 
which was the violent and lawless character of the chief leaders, 
But before 1800, eight out of the nine mutineers, all the Otaheitan 
men, and several of the women had been killed out by violence 
or disease, and the island was populated only by the children of 
the original settlers, with a few of the Otaheitan women, and a 
single English sailor, originally called Alexander Smith, who had 
taken the name of John Adams, and who ruled over the little 
settlement. Solitude had produced a very deep effect on his 
character, and he had established a simple code of laws for the 
rising generation, which had been so well obeyed that the reports 
of the settlement, as early as 1814, were like reports of the 
Happy Valley. In 1831 their numbers had increased to eighty- 
seven—a population nearly as large as the island can support— 
and hence they were transported, at their own request, from 
Pitcairn Island to Otaheite. But disgusted by the dissolute 
habits of the people of that island, most of them returned 
to Pitcairn Island within the year. In 1856 they again 
found themselves too numerous for their dwelling-place, and 
at their own request were taken to Norfolk Island. But in 1859 
two families, numbering seventeen in all, returned to their old 
home, and in 1864 another instalment returned also, On Admiral 
de Horsey’s visit in the ‘Shah,’ in September last, he found 
sixteen men, nineteen women, twenty-five boys, and thirty girls, 
—say, a number equivalent to some sixteen families in all. Only 
twelve deaths had occurred in nineteen years, no contagious 
diseases had visited the island, either as regarded men or cattle, 
The Governor (elected by universal suffrage of both sexes over 
seventeen, and open to re-clection) is James Russell M’Koy, 
the steersman of the whale-boat, the only boat they have, and 





in public clubs for shooting officers, we do not see how 
discipline is to be maintained at all; and if it is not main- | 
tained, liberty itself is threatened with the gravest of all | 
dangers. In permitting “tampering” with the soldiers, be- 
cause it is carried on through discussion, 8. Cairoli’s Govern-| 
ment seems to us to become purely idealogue, and to risk the | 
most terrible of all social dangers, not in order to protect public | 
liberty, but to ensure the liberty of armed lads, who are atten | 


for the short time of their military education, without it. | 


built by himself ; but as, in building it, he had to use iron bolts 
in the absence of copper, the boat will soon go to pieces. ‘his 
chief magistrate himself drew up the existing code of laws, using 
for that purpose John Adams's code, and the amendments on 
it, with such changes as seemed good to him. But Admiral 
de Horsey states that they are laws of “ puerile simplicity,” con- 
templating as possible only three crimes, theft, profane swearing, 
and illicit intercourse between the sexes, offences of which no 
case has ever been known to occur since the laws were drawn up. 
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Captain Beechey, writing in 1825, said of the Pitcairn Islanders 
before either of their removals, ‘‘ These excellent persons appear 
to live together in perfect harmony and contentment, to be vir- 
tuous, religious, cheerful, and hospitable, to be patterns of con- 
jugal and parental affection, and to have very few vices.” 
Admiral de Horsey says :—‘‘ I have ventured to quote these words 
as they hold true to this day, the children having followed in the 
footsteps of their parents.’ Indeed, unless the brevity of Admiral 
de Horsey’s report to some extent conceals his meaning, he would 
seem to think not that these islanders have ‘ very few vices,” but 
that they have none at all. Of their religious attributes, he 
says, ‘‘ No one can speak without deep respect. A people whose 
greatest privilege and pleasure is to commune in prayer with 
their God, and to join in hymns of praise, and who are, moreover, 
cheerful, diligent, and probably freer from vice than any other 
‘community, need no priest amongst them.”” Nevertheless they 
have a pastor, Mr. Simon Young,—apparently one of themselves, 
and of course not in Orders,—who always uses the liturgy of the 
Church of England, and is helped very efficiently by his daughter, 
Miss Rosalind Amelia Young. These two teach the children 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and Scripture history. 
The girls learn sewing and hat-making, and all the children are 
taught part-singing, and practise it very effectively. Schooling is 
conducted in the church-house, at one end of which is a free library. 
The island has no springs, but rain usually falls once a month, so 
that it is only occasionally that the people suffer from drought. 
Once a month also, or thereabouts, they have a chance of communi- 
cating with a passing ship. The only language spoken is English. 
Drunkenness is unknown, and alcohol is used only in cases of 
disease. Twice recently they have assisted the crews of wrecked 
English vessels most liberally, one islander’s life having been lost 
in the dangerous exploit; and so far from taking advantage of 
these wrecks for their own purposes, they seem to have re- 
ceived no equivalent or compensation in either case for the aid 
rendered. 

In short, if the account of Admiral de Horsey is to be 
trusted, here is a little population of simple, contented, friendly, 
gentle, religious people, poor and happy, strict in their Sunday 
services, but eager to do any good work on the Sunday, with- 
out thinking it Sabbath-breaking; not loving the world, or the 
things of the world, but returning by preference to their 
seclusion, whenever the narrowness of their limits has driven 
them forth to try their lot in a more miscellaneous com- 
munity. Indeed, the adults of Pitcairn Island must be regarded 
as a twice-sifted population. Once the greater number of them 
returned from Otaheite, repelled by the dissoluteness of that island. 
Andagain, apparently about half of their whole number returned 
from Norfolk Island, for a similar reason. Hence, of the elders 
at least, those preferring the excitements and temptations of a 
larger world to the peaceful and homely life of this little nook, have 
twice been skimmed off the society, and only those whose pre- 
ference for the moral seclusion of the place is very distinct, have 
been left behind. It is pretty certain that this process of selec- 
tion must go on afresh, as every fresh generation grows up. The 
island will not apparently sustain a population of more than a 
hundred ; so that as the numbers grow, those who prefer a more 
exciting world will inevitably leave, and only the greatest lovers 
of moral tranquillity will remain behind. Thus a process of 
moral selection may by degrees furnish us with a population of 
unusually refined moral simplicity,—where the preponderance of 
unruly propensities is almost unknown ; where the love of excite- 
ment has well-nigh vanished; where there is no love of money, 
because money has no uses (Admiral de Horsey says that there isno 
coin on the island, except by way of a curiosity) ; and where there 
is nothing forbidding or austere, even in the religious character 
of the people ; where, too, the affections never swell into passions, 
and sentiment is too much restricted in its sphere to admit of its 
rising into sentimentality and falsehood. 


It is curious to speculate to what type of character a com- | 
munity, thus carefully weeded from generation to generation of | 


all its more restless and unstable elements, might eventually 
give rise. Would it be to a community of saints from whom we 
might hope to derive the leaven with which our impurer societies 
might be leavened, or would it be to a community of gentle and 
innocent children, who would be too much awestruck and repelled 
by the ordinary forms of human wickedness to render us any 
efficient moral aid whatever? Of course it is to be assumed that the 
harmony of these islanders’ natures would be strengthened by the 
continual exclusion of all restless and feverish elements, and that 
the type of character which would result would not be a weak one, 
but in its way a very s/able one,—one in which the moral taste at 


soe would be very clear and strong,—in which indeed there would 
e no fiery battle against temptation, but rather a fixed and 
preference for the life iz which temptation is kept ata Pte 
and a calm, just, disinterested, and gentle habit of character ce, 
couraged. It must be conceded, then, that the repeated Reg 
tion of all passionate, disturbing, and exciting elements in aa . 
community, and the accumulation of pure and kindly _ 
light-hearted tastes amongst the islanders, would, in all proba. 
| bility, produce in the end a marked and a very unique moral 

not manifesting the kind of weakness we generally associate With 
mere innocence, but the kind of strength which we associate 
with the highest stability. At the same time, it is, we think, 
clear that such a type of character would hardly be one likely to 
render effective help in an old community, full of the old self. 
willed and vicious elements. The deep distaste for eyij is, 
in one sense, not énough,—and is, in another sense, too much 
—for effective struggle against evil. It is not enough, for it 
keeps those who feel it out of the atmosphere where th 
might best be useful. It is too much, for it robs 
them of active sympathy with the victims of violent 
desires and of ruinous passions. Then, again, there jig a 
certain fearfulness and feeling of inadequacy to the struggles of 
life, bred by this constantly protected state of moral feeling. The 
most pathetic touch in Admiral de Horsey’s report is his state. 
ment that ‘a notion appears to prevail among the Pitcairn 
islanders that her Majesty’s Government are displeased with them 
for having returned from Norfolk Island. ..... although their 
return was, I believe, at their own expense, and they have since 
been no burden to the Crown.” ‘The Admiral did what he could 
to remove this feeling, but a gentle fear of this kind is obviously 
characteristic of a small society, purged of allself-willed desires and 
agitating passions, and liable, therefore, to scrupulous fancies of 
their own of a kind which would hardly have a meaning at all 
for men who knew what active life really was. The fear reminds 
one almost of the fears which very good and gentle Calvinists, who 
have been bred up to think their own nature in need of absolute 
and complete renewal, entertain, though in their case it is fear 
not of the Governments of this world, but of the government 
of the invisible and eternal kingdom. ‘They are always afraid 
that some yielding to their own inmost bias, will be reckoned to 
them as an offence, by a power which requires that they should 
generally renounce that bias. That the Pitcairn islanders should 
ascribe such a feeling to the British Government, to whom they 
seem very loyal, is, we suspect, an indication of that too great 
tendency to believe itself in the wrong, which is apt to marka 
type of character of this too negative, too tame, too little original 
kind. After all, originality, even moral originality, needs a cer- 
tain self-confidence to support it. If you make the regulative 
rule which restrains self-will too large a proportion of life, and 
ingrain it too much into the very essence of the moral 
tastes, the result is likely to be this deep fearfulness lest 
almost any preference which cannot be demonstrated to be 
right, should be wrong, simply because it is preference. Ethics 
are everything in a society of strong emotions and strong 
bents, but you may dwell on the law, till the imperious 
impulses which need the law, are thinned away almost to nothing. 
We should be inclined to suspect, from Admiral de Horsey’s 
brief and interesting account of this little remote world 
within a world, that the moral selection which tends to make 
these islanders so good, kindly, and loveable, had almost grown 
up to the point of impairing the vitality which needs the re- 
straint of law, and had certainly grown beyond the point where 
the rein and the curb add to, even while they guide, the force 
of the nature for which the rein and the curb were devised. 








A POINT IN BANKING ETHICS. 
| TPVHE history of the proceedings which led to the fall of the 
West of England Bank suggests a very curious difficulty in 
How far can a Joint-Stock Bank ever be 
| justified in concealing a loss, which it is not prepared to meet at 
once out of dividend? We do not mean to say that the Directors 
of this particular Bank intended to concealone. So far as appears, 
they destroyed the Bank by taking over, in the ordinary course of 
business, a security—a great iron concern—which they expected 
‘to become good, and which did not become good in time to save 
them from severe loss, That was only au error of judgment, and 
their action in the matter was, from the nature of the transat- 
tion, quite public; but other cases have occurred, in which 
Joint - Stock Banks have made and have concealed losses 
sufficient to injure shareholders, though not sufficient to 





| commercial morals. 
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ed than they think. The case is one of those very rarecases shares, justifiably be kept sgcret. 
n in the same business are not bound by pre- done, though it might be done, and would, with good management, 


How far is that justified? A great many ing a reserve fund, the position of which might, if the share- 
ive a reply offhand, but the question is a little more holders chose and the fact was publicly announced on the face of the 


We suppose that will never be 


cisely the same moral law. A private banker, so long as hislosses meet many difficulties, but even a public Reserve Fund is a great 
do not exceed his capital, is certainly not bound to give informa- | resource, and one which we wonder to find so inefficiently used. 


tion of them to the public. 
and his depositors, and so long as he can pay everybody, 
his losses matter nothing to any one but himself, any more 
than the losses of any dealer in tea, sugar, or silks. His obliga- 


His responsibility is only to himself | Shareholders in Joint-Stock Banks are far too eager for dividends 


and high prices. If they would steadily allow all profits above 
ten per cent. to be carried to a Reserve Fund, and never divide 
the interest on that Fund, they would, after a few prosperous years, 


tion is to pay his debts when he agreed to pay them, and | enjoy the high profits of successful banking with indefinitely re- 
if that obligation is strictly fulfilled, the rules of commercial duced risks; but they never can endure to wait, even though 


morality on that point, however strictly they may be drawn, are 
fully obeyed. Buta J oint-Stock Bank has a second obligation, 
pamely, to the public, which is dealing, on its representations, in 


| 


| 


every large addition to the Reserve Fund perceptibly in- 
creases the price of their shares. ‘That, however, is their 
own affair, a matter of judgment, on which they can justi- 


its shares. Every individual in that public who sees that a/fiably be provident or spendthrift at their own discretion. 
dividend has been declared is led to believe that the eapital of | What they are not at liberty to do is to allow their Directors, 


the Bank, though it may have been unprofitably used for six 

months, still remains intact. If it is not, the calculation of 

dividend is ab initio nugatory. He thinks he is buying the thou- 
sandth part of £1,000,000, say, he thinks it on the authority of 
the Bank’s own action, and if he is buying only the thousandth 
part of £750,000, he is certainly defrauded. He is given 18- 
carat gold, when he expected and was promised guinea-gold. 
We do not see how this proposition, severe as some of its conse- 
quences might be to Joint-Stock Bankers, can be refuted. 
Certainly the usual answers do not refute it. It is said that all 
the Shareholders, if they could be consulted by their Directors, 
would agree as to the necessity, in the event supposed, of main- 
taining secrecy ; and that all the Shareholders being agreed, the 
Joint-Stock Bank is in the position of any private banking firm. 
But then a private firm which admitted a new partner with capital 
would either tell him the truth as to its affairs, or would be held 
to have cheated him, and why is the Joint-Stock Bank not held ? 
Because it made no such agreement ? That is true, but it did make 
an agreement to tell in its half-yearly statement all essential 
facts about its position,—and the loss of part of its capital is an 
essential fact. ‘The new shareholder thinks he is going to own 
part of that capital. ‘Then it is said a Bank share is only a com- 
modity, to be sold, like any other commodity, at the risk of the 
buyer, who is expected when he buys to use all reasonable care 
and discretion in ascertaining the quality of his purchase. That 
is true, provided there is no warranty expressed or implied ; and 
our contention is, that in the fact of a dividend there is a direct 
warranty of the fact on which the calculation of dividend is 
based, namely, that the capital exists. Of course if the Directors 
say part has been lost, there is an end of discussion; but they 
very seldom say this, preferring to say that part is ‘‘ locked up,” 
though they know that the ‘‘lock-up” is in bad bills or concerns 
which can never pay. Nobody doubts that this is cheating, when 
more than the capital is gone, and the Bank really insolvent, 
because everybody being a depositor, everybody is clear-sighted 
about frauds that affect depositors ; and we do not see why it is 
fair when only a part of the capital is gone. ‘That ought to be 
acknowledged, like a reduction of reserve fund, not on account of 
any obligation to creditors who have no claim except to their 
own, which, on the theory of the circumstances, is secure; 
but on account of the obligation to the public, who are, 
or who may be, dealing in the shares. This obligation is 
as strict as the obligation on Mr. Streeter, when he advertises 
18-carat gold as the only gold used in his machine-made jewellery, 
to give 18-carat gold, and not 15-carat. The Bank is making a 
Tepresentation on the faith of which money is paid, and is bound 
to make a true one. 

We see no way out of this obligation, though we frankly ac- 
knowledge that it would involve consequences which would place 
Joint-Stock Banks at a disadvantage as against Private Bankers. 
Whenever a loss infringed on capital to an amount greater than 
a reduction of dividend would cover, they must stop paying 
dividends until the loss is made up,—that is, must tell the 
whole world that they have made a large blunder, impair 
the credit on which they work, and perhaps produce a “ run,” 
Worse in its éffects than concealment. Still, unless they are 
prepared to make a “call” on the shareholders, as a private 
banker does when he pledges his private property to repair 
losses, this is their only right course, and the difficulty of pur- 
Suing it is no argument against the obligation. Joint-stock 
Bankers have, and can have, no right whatever to sanction, by 
transfer in their books, the sale of shares the value of which they 
have, by declaring a dividend, misrepresented. There is no 





escape from the dilemma and no preventive, except that of keep- 





who are themselves over again, to conceal losses which trench on 
capital, and which therefore diminish the ultimate value of every 
share bought and sold. If they do, they are morally permitting 
their agents, for their gain, to deceive the public by false 
representations. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 
HE Education of the Deaf is not a subject which has called 
forth so much public interest as that of the blind. ‘The calamity 
of those who do not hear, appeals, at the first glance, less powerfully 
to the imagination, than that of those whose eyes are closed to all 
thatis beautiful in the world, and who are beyond reach of those 
communications, more rapid than speech, and sometimes more 
eloquent, which eye makes to eye, which tell with more subtle 
effect than words the emotions of the heart. The deaf man, the 
deaf child, is not so entirely and hopelessly a spirit in prison as is 
the blind. So many avenues of human intercourse are still open 
to him,—the varied and ample primitive language of signs, and 
all the wealth of facial expression. We are sorry for him, indeed, 
but not in the same degree. He can see, we think, the thoughts 
of those around him in their looks; he can enter into their life 
in a way which is impossible to the closed eyes of his brother in 
misfortune. And accordingly, unless the afiliction comes to our 
own fireside, or enters at least within the immediate circle of our 
acquaintance, we treat it with comparative indifference. Not- 
withstanding, it is almost proverbial, it isa fact universally acknow- 
ledged, that whereas the blind are very generally placid and con- 
tented, the deaf are far more apt to be querulous, jealous, and 
uvhappy. ‘The very fact that they are more in our life makes 
their separation more apparent to them and more terrible. They 
are able to fathom the depths of their own loss. ‘They see, with eyes 
sharpened to keenest consciousness, all our careless, light communi- 
cations, the easy words that come to our lips like breath, the allu- 
sions, the jibes, the laughter, which are all visible, yet all unknown. 
Even those who are but slightly deaf are apt, as we all know, to 
resent like a personal injury the indistinct tone or low-pitched 
voice, which cuts off half a sentence from them, and become 
exigent, suspicious, painfully and troublesomely curious, making 
themselves wretched about the merest trifles, misunderstanding 
and taking amiss the most innocent chatterings, as their infirmity 
grows upon them. The completer isolation of the blind is in 
some respects less cruel. 

On the other hand, the language of signs, which gives to the 
deaf-mute so great an advantage to start with, is, as will be easily 
perceived, so far as it is merely natural, a language which com- 
municates only the simplest elements of knowledge, enough to 
help him through the necessities of existence, but not to cultivate 
his mind or train its faculties, So far, he is worse than the blind, 
to whom all the wealth of oral teaching is possible, and who can 
be made heir to the rich inheritance of literature, though he may 
never be able to feel his way to personal knowledge of any written 
word. The deficiencies and advantages of each are thus balanced 
to a great degree; but the blind will always appeal more forcibly 
to our sympathies, and the efforts made on their behalf call forth 
a more lively and vivid interest. He who sits ‘‘ dark amid the 
blaze of noon” is deprived of so much that makes life tolerable, 
that we cannot grudge him, perhaps, a larger share than hereally 
needs, of our tender compassion and pity. 

Without any comparison, however, of the special claims of these 
two classes of sufferers, it is certain that the efforts which have 
been made to train the deaf to the fullest use of their faculties, 
impaired by this great deprivation, have not been in proportion 
either to its seriousness or to the.possibility of overcoming it. Up 
to a very recent period, the only thing which, in England at least, 
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had been attempted on their behalf was the perfection, into a kind 
of mechanical language, of that system of signs which was the 
first suggestion of nature for their relief. Many people know 
something of this language, which is not very difficult to acquire, 
and which indeed is cultivated for its own sake by ingenious 
school-boys and school-girls, anxious to talk when they ought not 
to be talking. ‘The tendency, however, of this facile and easily- 
communicated system is to make, if we may say so, the deaf more 
deaf than ever, to shut them up more and more into a distinct 
class, and strengthen all the lines of separation, which are already 
too strong. They are not put in communication with the world 
in general, but with a few specially-instructed persons; and their 
language, though of course a great gain to them, does very little 
to bridge over the dreary distance between them and the bulk of 
their fellow-creatures. While, however, this system had almost 
monopolised all the efforts of the benevolent on behalf of the 
deaf, and had been regarded, among ourselves at least, as the 
only means of instructing them, it had occurred to a thoughtful 
German that something more might be possible, and that indeed 
their grand deficiency might be more or less done away with, by the 
diligent use and cultivation of the senses they have, to make up 
for the sense that is wanting. This had been attempted through 
the manual alphabet, by substituting sight and touch entirely for 
sound ; the new system, however, was a much more wonderful 
undertaking. It aims at nothing less than the production of sound, 
the creation of a voice; and attempts to make its pupils read by 
the motion of the lips what they have hitherto slowly learnt by 
the spelling on the fingers—thus making it possible for them (we 
do not say easy) to take their part in the world, to see what is 
said, and to reply; to secure, in short, the gift of speech, and sub- 
stitute for hearing the art of seeing what is said to them. A more 
beautiful expedient could not be conceived ; and the effect it pro. 
duces is like a miracle. 

A great effort is being made at the present moment to intro- 
duce this system into general use in England, the chief agent in 
which is Mr. St. John Ackers, of Prinkash Hall, Gloucestershire, 
a gentleman to whom the necessity of finding out the best means 
possible of training his own little deaf child, has communi- 
cated that enthusiasm of benevolence which will not rest without 
sharing with others the good things it has procured for itself. 
The story in itself is very attractive and interesting. From the 
moment in which they found that their child did not possess the 
power of hearing, and consequently was doomed never to exercise 
that of speech, Mr. Ackers and his young wife set themselves to 
question heaven and earth as to the best way of remedying a de- 
ficiency so terrible. ‘They went here and there, wherever they 
could hear of any instruction to be had, any expedient to be sug- 
gested, wandering over Europe and across the Atlantic from place 
to place, true pilgrims of love, to find help for their child. They 
found it in this method, called sometimes the German, sometimes 
the American—(in distinction from the system of signs which is 
called the French system), by which, the reader will be glad to 
hear, the little girl who has been the object of all this love and 
labour has been so successfully trained as to be able to hear, nay, 
see (the confusion of words is inevitable) everything that is said 
to her by the lips to which she is accustomed, and to reply in 
connected human speech. Thus happy in the result of his own 
great exertions, Mr. Ackers has not contented himself with his 
personal success, but with a noble and generous determination to 
extend to others the advantages he has gained, has ever since 
laboured to instruct the public in the system, and awaken curiosity 
and interest in the work. His last step has been to institute a 
normal school for the training of teachers,* in order to extend its 
benefits far and wide. The enterprise is a great one, and as worthy 
of interest in itself, as it is touching in all the circumstances that 
have givenita beginning. In the hope of interesting the reader in 
so purely philanthropic an undertaking, we will endeavour to give 


throats, like the cries of fledgelings anxious and discordant, Oa 
first experien h f the sch “ 
perience, however, of the school referred to wag of a 
crowd of little hands held out to be shaken, and a « How do 
do!” of monotonous, but sufficiently distinct utterance wa 
the first acquirements evidently of the little mutes upon whom 
education only confers the gift of speech. Their voice ig nota 
sweet or liquid voice. It is muffled and monotonous, and betra 
at once a stiffness of the unaccustomed muscles, a difficulty of 
movement, and thickness of tone; but it is not discordant nor 
loud, nor harsh. After this universal greeting, the children 
returned to their seats and their studies, and the Bmallegt 
and newest of all the pupils—those who were still Only at the 
beginning of their education—were brought up, to show the first 
stage of the process. Naturally, this first stage—the manner 
in which these little imprisoned intelligences are made aware that 
they possess a latent faculty by which they can communicate 
with those around them—is the most curious stage of all. It ig 
begun by play. The teacher places an indiarubber ball on her 
hand, which the little pupil has to set in motion, by blowing at it 
with all the force of his little lungs; or she produces a bladder 
attached to a tube, which he has in the same way to puff os 
with his breath. The ball rolls along; he perceives that this 
breath of his has powers before unknown to him; the limp 
bladder fills, becomes tight and round ; then is discharged against 
his cheek, with a little rush of the released air, which gives the 
child pleasure. (Several of them, we noticed, let the air escape 
from the bladder against the corner of the eye, with a touching 
identification of the one valid and all-powerful organ from which 
all impressions come.) This is in reality the establishment of 
the link which is necessary between teacher and taught, the 
channel of all further communication. The next step is to show 
how that breath can produce sound. An ‘‘i” is written upon the 
black board, and with her mouth fully opened, the teacher projects 
the vowel into the air with a movement of her throat and action 
of her breath, which the sensitive little fingers are made to feel. 
When the child imitates this effort, the vibration of the larynx 
adds to his experiences a sense of a new effect attained. Thus 
sight and sensation together achieve the result which Nature hag 
denied, and convey to the child’s mind a conviction of something 
new which he is able to do. After this he is taught the labials, 
a still more easy lesson, since the action by which he has 
already puffed his ball will produce the ‘‘p” and “b,” which 
vibrate upon his hand from his teacher's breath, with a subtle 
difference of sensation which we might be unable to detect, but 
which he can very well identify. Thus the entire germ of the 
system is deposited in the mind of the little mute. He sees the 
letter form itself, a meaningless hieroglyphic, on the black-board; 
then sees it on the lips of his instructor, feels it in the movement 
of the muscles of the throat, to which his attention is directed, 
and in the vibration of the breath ; copies it, and then recognises 
in his own sensitive throat the surprise and pleasure of a new 
sensation, exactly corresponding to the exertion he has made. 
This foundation of the system is, the reader will easily per- 
ceive, the explanation of all that follows. The little mute has 
recovered one of his lost senses, or isin the royal road of recovery, 
the moment he has felt the vibration of that vowel in his throat, 
and learnt that the breath on his lips comes with a different 
sensation when he breathes out ‘‘ pa” and “ pha.” All the 
rest is simple perseverance and work. ‘The other and still 
more vital portion of the process, by which the pupil reads 
on his teacher’s lips, almost unerringly, the ordinary words 
of human speech, has, we confess, still more the air of 
a miracle. The unwearying patience by which alone this 
can be attained cannot, it is needless to say, be followed or 
fathomed in a single lesson. We can confidently assert, however, 
that this marvellous result has been attained. The lady whose 
lessons we had been following selected three of her more ad- 





an account of as much of the process of teaching as can be seen 
in a single visit to one of the schools already established. ‘The 
school in question was a small private establishment, in Holland 
Road, Kensington, kept by Miss Hull, and consisting of some | 
ten or twelve scholars, from the age of five or six up to fourteen | 
or fifteen. 

A school of deaf children is in itself a curious and affecting 
sight. The noises, for noise is not absent, are not toned down by | 
any sense of necessary precaution. Marsh little cries take the 
place of the pretty whisperings of childhood, and the excess of | 
meaning in their eager looks is sadly contrasted with the want of 


vanced pupils. To these she related a little story of the simplest 
construction. When she kad said a sentence, she required 
them to repeat it, to show that they had caught and understood 
every word, which they did, in their soft little muffled voices, 
with scarcely a stumble. When she had come to the end of the 
story, she said, ‘‘Now write it down on your slates.” The 
children did so, bringing, each in turn, to us, to be inspected, the 
slate upon which they had written down the anecdote. Their 
ages varied from twelve to fifteen. With more or less verbal 
faithfulness, but perfect accuracy to the facts, each had written 
down the story which he or she had heard,—nay, not heard, but 


meaning in those broken sounds which come from their little | seen—from the lips of their teacher. The little differences were 





* This school has very lately begun its operations at Ealing. 


characteristic and individual ; the spelling in every case was per- 
fect ; no phonetic eccentricities are possible to the deaf. But that 
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~~ ould have caught, repeated, written down every syllable, — 


Se wonder it was! We do not know when we have seen 


anything that bore such an appearance of a miracle. = 

We are bound to add that we were not ourselves intelligible to 
Miss Hull's pupils. A word or two of commendation over the 
written slates which we returned to them was all they could 
make out from the unaccustomed lips and hurried diction of the 
yisitor, whom they had never seen before. But on the other 
hand, they did not lose a word which fell from the mouth of their 
intelligent and patient instructor. It is needless to say that clear 
and slow enunciation is absolutely necessary, at least from 
strangers. In their own homes, and among those whose faces 
are perfectly well known to them, the deaf mutes, we are told, 
make out everything, and end by taking their share in ordinary 
conversation. 

The superiority of this system to the laborious and limited 
alphabet of signs is too evident to require any further demonstra- 
tion. The one is an expedient of mechanical ingenuity, like a 
wooden leg; the other a restoration of natural powers,—a 
restoration which seems miraculous, and which, indeed, is so ; 
for are not love, devotion, and patience, divine and wonder- 


working powers ? 








THE EDITOR. 
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CAMBRIDGE AND THE STUDY OF GREEK. 
(To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
$m,—It is a serious matter to argue in opposition to the opinion 
of the men distinguished in scholarship, education, literature, 
and science, who have just petitioned the Senate of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge against the retention of Greek amongst the 
subjects which all candidates for Honours must study for 
the first year or so of their University course. At the same 
time, while I by no means recognise existence as implying the 
right to exist, and have not the least objection to travelling 
on new paths, I am inclined to think that even were a scheme 
of higher education to be now organised for the first time, 
the study of Greek would have a strong claim to be included in 
it. It is of course easy enough for smart leader-writers to make 
out a telling case against ‘* miserable smattering,” ‘‘ dreary hours 
of sterile grind,” and so forth; and to quote the stock instance 
of Macaulay, who was unable or unwilling to pass the barrier of 
a Junior Optime’s degree, which lay between him and the highest 
classical honours. But why should ‘smattering” come into 
the question at all? It surely is the fault of teachers 
and examiners, if a man is allowed to fall short of gain- 
ing a thorough knowledge, as far as he goes. Remember 
that the case of ‘* Poll-men” is not under discussion. I should 
be perfectly ready to let the man who only wants a degree get his 
degree by study of any one subject which he may have a turn 
for. ‘Honour-men,"’ however, especially the men in whose 
behalf the petitioners may be supposed particularly to plead— 
that is, those who have in them the capacity to become really 
distinguished—must by the hypothesis be assumed to have minds 
worth the best training that can be given. In the case of 
Macaulay himself, though the absence of his name from the 
Classical Tripos would not seem to have hindered his career one 
jot, it may be questioned whether the study of the rudiments of 
exact science would not have done much to modify that * cock- 
sureness ” which, in the opinion of some of his friends, was the 
weak point in his great intellect. To take a much humbler 


LETTERS TO 





instance, but one which is better known to me. I can answer for 
myself, that I never pass a day without feeling the benefit my mind | 
has obtained from mathematical study sufficient to place me 
among the Junior Optimes. But the Macaulay argument really 
proves too much, unless we are to maintain that a man is 
not to be compelled, throughout his University course, to study 
any subject except that in which he intends to ‘ go out,” but to be 
allowed a clear course to the heights of quaternions and compara- 
tive embryology. Once grant that the mind during the period 
of its growth requires, no less than the body, a variety in its 
exercise, and I think there can be no doubt that Greek and Latin 





(for they must ultimately stand or fall together) provide a gym- 
nastic which modern languages cannot for a moment be held to | 
rival. Ihave been much struck, in the course of some months | 
past, by an example of this. It has occurred to me to teach Greek | 
to a lady, who has been educated decidedly above the average in 
French, German, and Italian, who has read in the first two cer- 
tainly many more of the standard works than I have myself done, 

and who got prizes as a girl in local examinations. It is most 


curious to observe how the picking to pieces of a Greek sentence 
calls into play, and wearies, too, muscles (if I may say so) of the 
mind which the earlier studies had left almost unemployed. 
These earlier studies are now about as much help asa proficiency in 
cricket would be to a working engineer. Greek, with its won- 
derful array of particles and inflexions, hardly any two of which 
can be interchanged without altering more or less delicately the 
whole meaning of the sentence, and by which the most 
refined shades of meaning can be expressed in two words, 
with an accuracy which a modern language can only arrive at 
in most cases by dint of long circumlocutions, is, no doubt, a pain 
and grief to ‘‘ smatterers,” but offers to conscientious students a 
logical, even a moral training, which cannot be got from such 
languages as are avowedly studied for immediate use. I forget 
who it was that said “Scholarship isa branch of morality,” but 
there is a sense in which it is eminently true. As to the logic, it 
surely is a help towards accurate thought to observe how thoughts 
present themselves in a most accurate language. Modern languages, 
again, in their best styles at all events, follow nearly the same order 
as the Greek in the construction of the sentence. Once know 
the meaning of the words, and the translation is ready to your 
hand ; it is mere dictionary work and memory, and with a fair 
share of these, any man can in a long vacation learn as much of 
any language of Western Europe as will ever be of use to him, 
while a life-time will hardly enable him to avoid betraying his 
nationality in the first sentence he speaks. Encourage the study 
of modern languages, however, by all means, but do not regard 
them as a substitute for the ancient; and if we are to give up 
‘* culture” for specialism, let us do it frankly, and once for all.— 
I am, Sir, &c., An Ex-FE.iow. 


THE PARIS COMMUNE OF 1871. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR." ] 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Charles Clement Walker, says :— 
‘‘ Up to the present time, I think there is not one account [of 
the outbreak of the Commune], as viewed /rom the inside, by 
those who took part in it.” This statement is not quite correct. 
During a residence of some months in Paris this summer, I made 
a large collection of accounts of the Commune and its doings, 
and these are mostly by friends of the Versailles Government, 
whether they were in or out of Paris during the second siege. 
But in 1871, Messrs. Chapman and Hall published “ ‘ Histoire de 
la Commune de Paris,’ par P. Vesinico, ex-Membre et Secrétaire 
de la Commune, et Rédacteur-en-Chef du Journal Offciel. Lon- 
don. Pp. 420.” ‘The writer promises a second book, but I know 
not if it has ever appeared. The “ Histoire” is complete in 
itself, bringing down the narrative to the final crushing of the 
insurrection.—I am, Sir, &c., W. B. Hopason. 








THE LIBERAL LEADERS AND THE WAR. 

(To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—At the opening of Parliament, two announcements were 
made on behalf of the Liberal party,—first, that they would not 
oppose the granting of Supplies, for, as Lord Hartington said, 
as the war had been begun, it must be carried on vigorously ; 
secondly, that they would move a Vote of Censure on the 
Government, because, in effect, the latter had begun an unjust 
war. 

The position, then, as it seems to me, which the Liberal leaders 
have taken up is this:—They willingly—I might almost say, 
ostentatiously—offer the means of carrying on a war which they 
declare to be unjust, and then, because the war is unjust, they do 
their best to turn out the Government for beginning it, they 
themselves being pledged, if successful, to carry on with effect 
what they propose to turn out their opponents for beginning. 

It is as if one of the same household, say, as myself, without 
excuse and against my will, broke into a neighbour's house, where 
I find him maiming and killing the inmates and destroying their 
goods. I profess indignation proportioned to so great a crime, 
but the first thing I do is to provide the necessary means for 
carrying on his work; next, I turn him out of the house; and 
what do I then do? Succour the wounded, and make what 
reparation [ can to the injured? No! knock them on the head 
as the truest mercy. For it must be remembered that unless a 
sufficient number of them are so treated, they, not being perfect 
Christians, might some day retaliate ; while it would clearly be 
dangerous to the household I belong to, if the neighbouring house- 
holders should hold as low an opinion of our power as, under the 
circumstances, they fairly might of our justice. 

The heaviest charge, I think, which lies against Lord Beacons- 
field is that he, more than any one, has confused and bewildered 
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the moral sense of his party, but it seems now that this moral j 


bewilderment is no longer confined to one party only.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A 





‘THE ANNUAL REGISTER”: A CONFESSION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“* SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I am really sorry for having aggrieved your reviewer. I 
fear that, like Charles Surface, I must have given many worthy 
men grounds for a like uneasiness. There is scarcely a page in 
the old ‘* Annual Register” within living memory—probably not 
since its birth, more than a hundred years ago—which is not 
guilty of plagiarism. ‘‘ Quicquid agunt homines” is, literally, 
the ‘‘farrago ” of the book ; which contains, in some six hundred 
pages, a history of the year at home and abroad ; a daily chronicle 
of occurrences to interest and amuse ; a summary of the principa 
books, events in art and science, obituaries, and legal trials of 
the year; a collection of the important State papers; the Uni- 
versity degrees; the official appointments; all it can contain. 
It is the work of one or two hands, and in the historical part 
alone lays even the smallest claim to original writing. Being 
but a “register” or compilation of the best current opinion 
obtainable, it would lose its special value otherwise. 

The notices of the volume which have appeared from time to 
time, including, as I think, one in the Spectator, four or five years 
ago, have fully recognised its prescriptive right to ‘‘ prendre son 
bien partout oi il le trouve; and as when I read your corre- 
spondent’s letter I was studying the Spectator, witha view to put- 
ting you under contribution for my literature of this year, I feel 
that if you endorse his complaint, I shall be at a loss as to what I 
ought to do.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tue Epiror or ** Toe ANNUAL REGISTER.” 

[We have no objection to the Editor of ‘‘ The Annual Register ”’ 
adopting our articles, if he would only acknowledge the source 
whence he takes them. In a publication like his, this would add 
to the value of the excerpts, instead of diminishing it.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





[A correspondent writes correcting our statement that General 
Kaufmann has been twenty years in Asia, and saying that the 
General has been there only eleven years. Our correspondent is 
quite right. General Kaufmann was appointed November 17th, 
1867.—Ep, Spectator] 








POETRY. 


——>_—_—— 
THE CLOSING YEAR. 


Faster than petals fall on windy days 
From ruined roses, 

Hope after hope falls fluttering, and decays, 
Ere the year closes. 


For little hopes, that open but to die, 
And little pleasures, 

Divide the long, sad year, that labours by, 
Into short measures. 


Yea, let them go! our day-lived hopes are not 
The life we cherish ; 

Love lives, till disappointments are forgot, 
And sorrows perish. 


On withered boughs, where still the old leaf clings, 
New leaves come never ; 
And in the heart, where hope hangs faded, springs 
No new endeavour. 
+ = are Fr. W. B. 
AN ESSAY IN QUANTITY. 
Lo! the day, dawning with a rosy brightness, 
Leaps to each mountain over all the valleys, 
While the grey twilight, vanishing before it, 
Clings to the lowlands ; 
Where the hoarse tumult of an angry torrent, 
Lonely in silence as of old eternal, 
Roars a rough nocturn, ever in the darkness 
Thundering onward,— 
Like a forlorn soul that a gloomy passion 
Urges, and dark mists gather all around him,— 
But the high mountains, if he gaze upon them, 
Glow with the sunlight. 


ART. 


Reeea ROS 
THE ART OF EUROPE.—ILL. 


I must premise that, except where otherwise stated, what I 
of Italy applies equally to Spain, aud vice versé ; the two Countries 
at present forming only one school, and that school, as far ag] 
can judge, having its origin and guiding spirit in the genius of 
one man, Fortuny. I see, on taking up my catalogue, that, fop 
some incomprehensible reason, the works of this artist are alto. 
gether omitted ; but there were nearly twenty examples of him in 
the Spanish gallery, and I will refer to them as accurately ag may 
be, though I fear the proper names have mostly escaped me, 

First, however, let me speak a little of the main points to be 
noticed in this Italian-Spanish school, and the marks which dis. 
tinguish it from that of any other country. 

And before proceeding to what the school is now, think fors 
moment of what the Italian and Spanish schools were, and the 
traditions which they left their countrymen. Remember wha 
the greatest English portrait painter (Sir Joshua Reynolds) said 
of Velasquez,—‘‘ What we are all attempting to do with great 
labour, Velasquez does at once,”—so expressing himself ag the 
pupil in presence of the master. I will not go any further 
than that evidence; it is sufficient to show the estimation the 
Spanish school was held in a hundred years since. And of the 
Italian school,—well, we all know what are its traditions; we al} 
talk with more or less knowledge, or ignorance, of Michael Angelo, 
Titian, and Tintoret, generally grouping them together as 4 
sort of distinct creation in Art, not thinking of them as individug} 
men, but as ‘* Old Masters,” and putting them out of the ques 
tion when there is any discussion upon the merits of modern art, 
It may, however, be new to some of my readers that Velasquez 
bears a precisely similar testimony to the merits of Titian, that 
Reynolds afterwards bore to his merits, and on the occasion ofa 
talk with Salvator Rosa said :— 

“T saw in Venice 
The true test of the good and beautiful, 
First in my judgment ever stands that school, 
And Titian first of all Italian men is.” 
All of which, and much more, may be read in a lecture entitled, 
“The Unity of Art,” by John Ruskin, printed in 1859, in the 
Two Paths. So we have this result,—the greatest English 
painter extolling Velasquez, and Velasquez, in his turn, extolling 
Titian. Bearing this in mind, let us now see to what these two 
great historico-religious schools have sunk in the present day. 
And first, in choice of subject, where surely, if anywhere, the 
influence of the old Art should still prevail, however greatly ite 
skill may have lessened and its power decayed. Well, the following 
names will, I think, need no description of mine, to show how 
utterly different is the present idea of a fit subject for a picture 
to the old one. ‘‘ Silence Amoureux,’’ ‘‘ Promenade Senti- 
mentale,” ‘‘ Intérieur de Cuisine Vénitienne,” &c., the list might 
be continued indefinitely, but these three are close together ip 
the catalogue, and may be taken as typical of the other subjects 
‘¢ But,” I can fancy my readers saying, ‘‘all this does not prove 
anything, except that the taste of the time has changed; that 
whereas people a few hundred years ago liked grave or dignified, 
heroic or religious, subjects of contemplation, they now, in the 
increased hurry and rush of life, ask for something which they 
can comprehend without effort, and be amused by, without being 
affected. ‘The painters are not to blame; they are but swept away 
on the broad, irresistible current of popular feeling, snatching 
the way at any poor waifs and strays of beauty, which may chance 
to drift near them. Blame them not for giving us light and 
frivolous subjects, so long as they are well painted and cleverly 
conceived. An artist is, after all, but a workman, however high 
his grade; if his colour be fascinating, his drawing and his 
manipulation fairly good, that is all you have to ask ; it is foolish 
to imagine that a painter owes any duty to the public besides 
this, which every workman owes to those who employ him, the 
duty of knowing his trade.” 
Such, I imagine, if they spoke plainly, would be the comment 
of many of my readers; at all events, such is the opinion of at 
least half of those amongst the public who are concerned with 
Art, including, I am sorry to say, no small number of the 
artists themselves. To which objections I should answer # 
follows :—I grant you that the taste of the time has changed, 
that amusement has taken the place of pleasure; that, for m- 
stance, ten people will go to laugh at H.M.S. Pinafore for one 
who will care to see Irving’s Hamlet. I grant you, too, that the 





T. A. Lacey. 


artists are in no way responsible for this change of feeling (though 
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have had their share in producing it), and I still | producing ad infinitum, without the exercise of thought; and so, 


believe th 
i e 
7 they as to blame, and more to blame in Italy and Spain 
aie in any other countries; they have fallen from a greater 
lower depth. ‘The real treasures of mankind are few 


ht to a 
a and of one of these, artists are the guardians. Directly | 


in number, . . 2. 
they cease to be leaders of popular feeling (or in certain times 


testors against it), directly they do but become the mouth- 
piece through which the hollow public bawl, their mission is 
lost, their duty is neglected, and their skill is of no avail. And 
this is, indeed, the case with Spain and Italy at the present day ; 
they have lent themselves to the degradation of Art, with so much 
gnecess that they have absolutely destroyed it in its most con- 
genial sphere. The Italian peasant is a picture, and the Spanish 
sailor, brigand, bull-fighter, is an artist by nature, if only in the 
way he flings his nets across his shoulder, or ties a scarf 
round his waist; but the art of these countries is the most 
intolerable mass of false colouring, affected sentiment, and de- 
based morality which I believe the world has ever seen, at all 
events, I know of no parallel to it. Having, I fear, delayed some- 
what too long over this preliminary question of the artists’ 
responsibility for the style and meaning of their art, let me now 
try to explain what seems to me the cause of the present state of 
painting in Italy and Spain, and what are the essential marks of 
the work now executed there. To do this, I must speak of the 
works of a Spanish artist, called Fortuny, for singular as it may 
appear, this man’s influence has within the last dozen years affected 
almost every painter of eminence in either country. 

He was probably as original a genius as any that the Art world 
has ever known, and no less so in the shortcomings than in the 
successes of his work. With a power of drawing detail as marvel- 
lous in its way as that of Meissonnier-—nay, really more marvellous, 
pecause attained seemingly without effort—he would nevertheless 
habitually leave at least half of his work hardly begun. With a 
power and ease of composition which I have never seen equalled 
amongst modern painters, he habitually disdained to compose at 
all, and threw his figures together with an insolence of neglect 
that can hardly be expressed in words. There would be—as, for 
instance, in the picture of the Alhambra, in this Gallery—a little 
bit glowing like a jewel in the middle of the picture, finished 
with the most delicate minuteness, and all round it a 
bare plastered wall and paved floor, destitute alike of interest 
and beauty. He would paint, as in a little picture here, 
a woman’s figure with such delicacy of contour and light 
and shade as hardly to be surpassable, and he would surround 
it with a mass of coarsely daubed, dull green paint, representative 
of absolutely nothing. There was a little picture here of a 
Bedouin Arab on a horse, against a white wall, man and horse 
certainly not more than four inches high, in which every detail of 
horse and man was rendered with a fidelity, and yet a breadth, 
which, as I have said above, could only be compared to a 
Meissonnier, without the labour, That was the great attractiveness 
of the man’s work, it looked so easy. It was hard to persuade 
oneself that any one could not produce similar resulte. Another 
very peculiar characteristic of it was its almost perfect use of 
bright colour. Sense of the real beauty of colour (in gradation of 
tint) Fortuny, I believe, had little or none, but it seems to have 
been positively impossible for him to use wrong colour in com- 
bination. He puts the brightest of all bright tints together ; azure 
against emerald, and gold against rose, he heaps them one upon 
the other in a reckless prodigality of strength ; and yet, as far as 
I have seen, he is invariably justified by the result. To me, 

these Pictures of his (and I happen to have had the opportunity 
of living in the same house with one for several years, during 
which time I studied it thoroughly) are stupifying, in their con- 
tradiction to all my preconceived notions of Art, and I can com- 
pare them with nothing that existed previously. That the man, 
despite his genius, was all wrong with himself and his art, I do 
not think any one would doubt for a moment ; but as to referring 
his work to predecessors and a school, I cannot do it. The 
effect of this work on the mind of the Italian and Spanish 
artists seems to have been almost immediate,--probably followed 
directly on its recognition in Paris, where the artist's paintings 
Sprang at once into popularity. Always ready for the contra- 
dictory and the bizarre, the style of Fortuny was the very one to 
captivate the French mind, and to this day his reputation is 
greatest in Paris. But the Italian and Spanish artists saw simply 
the facility and the beauty of the work, saw the perfect mastery 
mn bright colour, attained apparently without effort and with 
ittle labour ; saw that if colour could be so manipulated, the 
subject-matter of the picture was of little importance, and that if 


missing in their narrow interpretation what was undoubtedly the 
fact, that Fortuny’s genius was great, and his pictures wonderful, 
not because of his method, but in spite of it, they set themselves 
deliberately to work to copy his eccentricities, in the hopes of 
| Sharing his fame. Such is an exceedingly weak and imperfect, 
but, I believe, in the main, correct, view of the rise of the Fortuny 

school in painting, that school which at present includes nearly 
all the artists of Italy and Spain. I do not know how to bring 
| the style of the pictures vividly home to my readers. Try to 
imagine a world where there is no sunlight or shade, but over 
everything a ghastly glare (such as the gas companies tell us is 
the effect of the electric light), and then try to imagine crowds of 
people, in dresses of the most varied hues, moving rapidly about, 
intent upon nothing. Banish from their faces every trace of 
emotion, nobility, and thought, fill in the background with 
emerald trees, azure sky, and clouds of dust, and then you will 
have a typical picture of this school. 

It is the old story of Croesus, after all; the artists have gained 
their wish, the only thing wanting to complete their triumph was 
the one essential that they never thought of acquiring. They 
have produced Fortunys by the dozen, by the thousand, but 
they are Fortunys only in their errors. The method and the 
trick have been learnt more or less successfully, but the light of 
genius which redeemed them both is for ever wanting. 

In my next article, I will notice, as minutely as possible, the 
works of our English painters; in this one I have not spoken of 
the subject-matter of the pictures, for the simple reason that it is 
the least important part in work of this class; and as I would 
say nothing in praise, I thought it best to omit the names of 
individual artists. Harry QUILTER. 








BOOKS. 


——= 
DR. WILSON, THE BOMBAY PHILANTHROPIST.* 


Dr. Joun Witson, one of the most remarkable Mission- 
aries who ever devoted their lives to India, was born in 
Lauder, Berwickshire, on December 11th, 1804. The son of a 
well-to-do farmer of the neighbourhood, and descendant of a 
family which had farmed the town lands for two hundred 
years, he went, after the usual education in the parish school of 
Lauder, at fourteen, to the University of Edinburgh, to study for 
eight years as a candidate for the Ministry. Noted as a lad for 
truthfulness and simplicity of character, he displayed as a student 
an early talent for organisation, founding among the theological 
students a Society for the Diffusion of Christian Knowledge, 
which succeeded ; and an aptitude for literary work, shown in a 
voluminous correspondence in the interests of the Society, and 
in a little book, the Life of John Eliot, the Apostle of 
the Indians, of which his biographer speaks well. One of 
those Scotchmen who seem to imbibe their creed almost im 
the cradle, and as a youth of the deepest piety—which through- 
out life he expressed in the sincere, but to us disagreeable, 
form then universal in Scotland—he from the first turned his 
attention to Missionary work, and on 30th August, 1828, at the 
age of twenty-four, he sailed with his wife for Bombay. In that 
Presidency he remained with scarcely an interval till his death, 
on 1st December, 1875, a period of forty-seven years, the whole 
of which he gave up to never-ending, never-wearied labour for 
his kind. There never was a man of such many-sided industry. 
His biographer, who says too little of his friend’s personality, and 
avoids with a scrupulousness which we do not appreciate all 
mention of his foibles, whatever they were, stil] leaves on our 
minds the impression of a very definite nature,—of a man essen- 
tially Scotch, hard in opinion, especially as to the future of 
unbelievers ; but kindly in heart, with a trace of humour in him, 
rising often into very genial playfulness; unusually shrewd, 
not to say “crafty,” in the old and good sense of the 
word; with unconquerable fidelity to his work—he might 
latterly have had almost any appointments he pleased, and 
rejected them all—with a certain graciousness which impressed 
all men, from the great officials to the lowest natives, and with a 
sort of daring for work of a most unusual kind. Dr. Wilson 
had not a notion that the day consists of twenty-four hours, and 
a human life usually of seventy years ; but would undertake, and 
actually finish, any work that fell to his hand, however new, or ex- 
hausting, or long-continuing. If he was annoyed to find, on a far 





* The Life of John Wilson, D.D., F.RS. By George Smith, LL.D. With Portrait 





they could once master the secret of the work, they might go on 
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journey, that he could not make himself understood to Marwarees, 
he would set to and learn Marwaree, as an incident in his labours. 
If anybody wrote to him from any end of the earth asking for 
information, he would pour out all his stores for his benefit, in 
long and slightly laboured letters—he never, when writing or 
speaking English, quite got out of a certain Scotch stiff- 
ness, though it quitted him wholly when he used an In- 
dian tongue—and never seemed to understand that so much 
time was gone from him. At one time he was manager and 
referee of the great schools he founded in Bombay ; a diligent 
Missionary, preaching or arguing in public almost every day ; 
President of the Bombay branch of the Asiatic Society, a work- 
ing affair in his hands; Secretary to many Committees for the 
translation of the Bible, each involving endless correspondence ; 
and correspondent of all in the world who chose to write to him 
on Indian faiths, languages, antiquities, or improvements. He 
learnt Hebrew well, wishing to exercise influence over the Jews 
of Western India ; Sanscrit enough to give him a wide reputation 
as a pundit; Zend till German scholars asked his opinion of 
old manuscripts, and his book on the Parsee creed is the 
best in existence; Marhattee so perfectly that he knew 
far more than any native; Guzeratee, Concanee, and we 
believe several other dialects, in each of which he could 
keep up a sharp conversation, make epigrams, and even descend 
to puns. He observed and described every shrine he could ap- 
proach, studied every ancient inscription that fell into his hands, 
became a well-informed ornithologist, and never ceased studying 
not only Hindooism itself, but all those strange opinions buried 
as it were, in Hindooism, of which the English world knows so 
little, and which range from the loftiest speculations to methods 
of life of almost incredible debasement. Nevertheless, he found 
time for endless journeys into the interior, in all of which he 
acquired new knowledge; visits to native Princes who desired 
to see him; conversations with students or catechumens who 
wanted advice ; reports, sometimes of great value, as during the 
Mutiny, to the Supreme Government; and few but effective 
controversies with the controlling bodies at home, whose 
treasuries he relieved by raising local subscriptions, or contri- 
buting from his personal store. He had, in fact, a devouring 
activity, and unlike most men of that temperament, he carried his 
various labours fairly through, never being content either with 
superficial work or superficial knowledge. We should suspect 
from this book, not knowing Dr. Wilson personally, that he 
was, though not vain, a little over-confident, and that he him- 
self bulked large to himself, as a man who had done much ; 
but the trait never appears unpleasantly, and but for 
some such quality in his mind, he never could have accom- 
plished half he did, any more than he could without a cer- 
tain shrewdness, which would have made him successful in a good 
many secular capacities. He was one of the three men in Bombay 
who saw through the speculative mania, and peremptorily declined 
any share in it, refusing an offer for his house and grounds of 
twenty times their value. The custodian of a temple once refused 
him admission, unless he would take his shoes off. This was 
contrary to Dr. Wilson's principles, so he paid the custodian to 
carry him about pick-a-back ; and when his bearer grew tired, 
suggested that it would be more comfortable to walk, and slipping 
off, inspected the temple at his leisure. His letters to great offi- 
cers have a certain tact in them, and a certain pushing readiness, 
too, to press philanthropic opinions near to his heart, but not 
always exactly germane. Thereis a smashing report in this book 
addressed by him to Lord Ellenborough, who asked him to help 
him with information for his Somnath proclamation, that clever 
charlatan not even knowing accurately where or what Somnath 
was, but being determined to make something striking out 
of his sandal-wood gates. In the report, Dr. Wilson states 
very forcibly his opinion that no such gates ever were in 
any temple at Somnath, and his belief that they were the gates 
of some fortress destroyed by Mahmoud the Ghaznavide. He 
contrives, however, to state with quite equal force, and in 
phrases of courtier-like respect, that he entirely objects to any 
such recognition of idolatry as was implied in the procession, 
adding with political shrewdness that it was the Mussulmans, not 
the Hindoos, who required conciliation. He was, indeed, a very 
cool-headed politician throughout his career, and it was character- 
istic of him that he never made the two great Missionary mistakes. 
He never thought preaching to Mahommedans useless or hopeless, 
and he censured with unusual frankness the habit of abusing 
idolatry, instead of preaching Christ, hinting in a most courteous 
and gentlemanly way that some of those who fell into this practice 
did not quite understand the ideas they were attacking. He him- 





self, in his controversies, relied almost exclusively on his reason. 
ing powers and his knowledge, though of course he occasional} 

affirmed instead of proving his premises ; and his extreme an 
ation had usually this effect,—that the disputants fairly put their 
minds to his. His defect in controversy was a little over-con. 
fidence in the absolute truth of his own convictions, the 
more noticeable because his mind visibly grew. Dr. Wilson 
at sixty is a much larger and more tolerant man than 
the Dr. Wilson who, in 1834, told the Goanese priest to 
learn the native languages and preach the pure doctrines of 
Christianity. He had lost all dislike of natives, qua natives, and 
bad obtained at their hands a respect so extraordinary, that great 
native Princes sent to him ceremonial announcements of their 
marriages, bereavements, &c., as a kind of potentate to whom no 
courtesy should be omitted. Lord Elphinstone, the cool, daring, 
over-polished man of the world, took the trouble to write to him 
long letters, and evidently valued highly an appreciation which 
was most cordially bestowed. 

Dr. Smith has performed his task in compiling the memoirs 
with great industry and patience, and a cordial appreciativeness 
which makes him, as we have remarked, almost too uniformly 
laudatory. There must have been warts even on Dr. Wilson's 
face, and it is difficult without them wholly to realise the man, 
That, however, is the way of biographers, and Dr. Smith has 
shown in one respect unusual skill. He has brought out fully the 
specialty of his subject, his many-sidedness, and has allowed him 
to display himself in his own letters and papers with an unusually 
modest self-effacement. ‘Those letters, a few conventional phrases 
of somewhat sickly piety excepted, are very good ; and if they do 
not quite justify of themselves Dr. Wilson’s great reputation, 
the reader must supplement them by remembering that he made 
the same impression on all with whom he came in contact,—that 
no man, from the Governor to the sweeper, ever quitted Dr, 
Wilson’s presence without feeling and expressing an admiring 
regard. 





THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT.* 

THERE are two classes of works for the young which may be 
fairly described as ‘* Books for Children” and ‘* Children’s Books,” 
the difference between them being of little moment, except to the 
children themselves. In the first class may be placed nearly the 
whole of that somewhat trying series, whose authors endeavour to 
combine ‘‘ amusement with instruction,” whose words are almost 
ostentatiously short and simple, whose morals are unimpeachable, 
incidents unimportant, and whose gross result is dullness. Do not 
we all know them well? Have not many of us wished, with Mark 
Twain, for a history of the ‘‘ Bad little boy who did not come to 
grief,” or of the ‘Good little boy with whom nothing went 
well?” And in after-life, have we not felt something of a plea- 
surable surprise, at discovering that the course of affairs on this 
troublous earth does not proceed with the same dull uniformity 
of sequence to which our early story-books had accustomed us? 
It may be—no doubt, it is—the case that a deeper knowledge 
and wider experience tend to restore to us our early faith, but 
the chief element of our dissatisfaction with it is by that time 
fully eliminated. We allude to the self-evident and accurate pro- 
portioning of misfortune to evil conduct, and of reward to merit. 
However much we may shut our eyes on our road through life, we 
must gradually come to disbelieve in goodness being rewarded, 
and error punished, after the fashion of these early stories. 

Again, books are for children, at least in name, of which the 
real raison d’étre is the amusement of grown-up people. Such a 
one we noticed a fortnight ago, entitled the Baby's Bouquet. Now, 
no baby, no young child even, would care for a book of that de- 
scription, not because it is a poor or bad book, but that its merit 
is not such as a child can comprehend. What does ‘ Georgey 
Porgey” know or care about decorative or conventional art—and 
yet no one who does not both know and care about such art 
could appreciate Mr. Walter Crane’s excessively clever little work. 
But the books we have referred to as forming the second class of 
those which are meant for the young are the children’s books,—the 
ones which the little ones themselves love and wonder at, whose 
matter is not a text for any sermon, no matter how slight, 
whose art does not soar too high for their comprehen- 
sion, whose pictures and stories are a happy blending of 
the humorous and the nonsensical. Now, for a child to like 4 
book, there are several indispensable qualifications. There must 
be a story, a thread of connected, intelligible interest, running right 
through it ; and the story must be told plainly and clearly, with a 








* The House that Jack Built. By RB. Caldecott. London: Routledge. 
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guperabundance of strictly defined incident, and a very slight etchings; one is the proprietor of the dog, an old farm- 
amount of descriptive or illustrative matter. The same principle servant, digging his grave, with a couple of big tears rolling down 
which in later life causes nine boys out of ten to skip the descrip- his cheeks; and the other the homeward progress of the milk- 
tions in Jvanhoe and Quentin Durward to get to the story, operates ing maiden, who has lost all heart for her accustomed work, 
much earlier in life, to a much greater degree, and the small mind gathered her pail and stool into one hand, and with the apron in 
has rarely room for more than one or two details about each per- the other, is wiping her eyes. However, the milking has to be 
gon or thing which his story introduces. Lastly, we think that to done, so in the next etching we find her with one arm laid upon 
the very young the story is decidedly more attractive if in rhyme, the cow’s crumpled horn, apparently remonstrating with her for 
though here a very slight increase of age will change matters. her wicked conduct. In the next, the ‘‘ man tattered and torn” 
Considerations of this kind go far to explain, what so many makes his appearance ; and here the native humour of the artist 
wiseacres in the present day fail to see any reason for, namely, has asserted itself most strongly, for instead of any con- 
the preference of children for the coarsely illustrated, cheap, old ventional beggar, he has given us one of the most rakish, 
story-books, which treat of such absurd subjects as Cinderella, dare-devil Irishmen possible to conceive, who has appar- 
Beauty and the Beast, and Aladdin. It is a sad fact that,— ‘ently just arrived from Donnybrook Fair, or some other place, 
| where ‘‘ whiskey, fighting, and divarsion” abound. We are intro- 
duced to him as he catches sight of the maiden, and the gleam 
of fun is already lighting up his face ; but in the coloured illus- 
tration the vague jollity has resolved itself into a settled 
purpose ; he is stealing close up behind her, his eyes almost 
starting out of his head with excitement, the corners of his mouth 
twisting up with laughter, and his fingers outstretched in the 
most comical manner, in the endeavour to tread noiselessly ; he has 
even dropped his umbrella, in his eagerness; the maid sits, leaning 
her head on her hand, still regretting the untimely fate of the dog ; 
and the cow is watching from a distant corner of the field the 
Irishman’s advent. What happens in another second or two is told 
and shown on the next few pages; but we must leave it to our 
readers’ imagination or memory, merely remarking that when we 
take leave of our Hibernian friend, a few pages later on, his 
appearance has altered very much for the better. In the words of 
Mr. Gilbert, let us hope that,— 





«The fairy-tales of Science, and the long result of Time,” 

fail to interest our young people; and the utmost genius of the 
nineteenth century, which has exhausted the secrets of nature | 
and settled the destinies of man, has proved almost incompetent | 
to invent a new nursery-rhyme. And so, when we found by 

chance amongst the Christmas books an almost perfect edition of 

the old rhyme, The House that Jack Built, we thought we could 

do our readers no greater favour than strongly recommending it 

to their notice, as possessing in a peculiar degree all the character- 

istics which should make it a favourite with children, as well as 

some which will render it not unwelcome to the older members 

of the household. 

The book consists of half-a-dozen full-page illustrations in 
colours, and of outline etchings in brown ink on each page of 
the minor incidents of the text,—if there can be said to be any 
minor incident in the whole wonderful narrative. Though the 
coloured illustrations are vigorous and clever, they do not 
(with two exceptions) reach a distinctly higher level than is com- * She will tend him, wash him, mend him, 

in artistic story-books at the present day. The exceptions Darn his clothes, and dry his tears. 
mon In ar - y P = y P i Bless the thoughtful Fates, that send him 
are the two illustrations, the ‘‘ Cow with the crumpled horn,” in Such a guide to soothe his years.” 
the act of charging at the ** Dog who worried the cat,” and the 
“Man all tattered and torn,”’ crossing the field to kiss the ‘* Maiden 
all forlorn.” ‘These are certainly exceptionally good, both in de- PRINCE BISMARCK BOSWELLIZED.* 
sign and colour, and when due allowance is made for the alteration Dr. Moritz Buscu was employed by Prince Bismarck, in the 
for the worse which invariably takes place in colour-printing, there ,Franco-German war, on work connected with the Press. He had to 
is a high degree of merit as a colourist to be allotted to Mr. mark such articles in English, German, French, and Belgian papers 
Caldecott. But the chief merit of the compositions is neither in as he deemed it right his chief should see; he had to translate 
the drawing nor the colour, strictly speaking, but in the wonderful | such articles as the chief thought would interest or amuse the 
combination of insight, humour, and pathos, with which the! King; he had to write answers to such articles as ran counter to 
artist has studied the story and endued his compositions. We the policy of Prussia. Prince Bismarck, although trusting much 
will try to justify these assertions by a description of the work to Dr. Busch, was continually looking over it and criticising 
manner in which Mr. Caldecott has interpreted the tale. In the it, giving hints or commands as to the future. Besides that, Dr. 
first illustration referred to, we have the cow charging violently Busch had frequently the advantage of listening to the great 
across the meadow towards the dog, who is sitting with his head Chancellor at meal-times, and sometimes was honoured by being 
on one side, watching intently the progress of the ‘‘ Maiden all for- | allowed to accompany him as he drove or rode. Bismarck being 
lorn,” who, with her milking-stool under one arm and milk-pail in a very conversational man, Busch naturally heard a great deal, 
the other, has just appeared out of the farm-gate; in the dis-|and he wisely determined to keep a diary, in which he could 
tance we see the farm and orchard, and, very slightly indicated, record not only his own performances, but all the weightier 
an evening sky. Now, as all readers oi T’he House that Jack utterances of his chief. 
Built are aware, the whole notion of the story is that of retributive | Whatever may be Dr. Busch’s present disposition towards Prince 


justice :— Bismarck, it was obviously one of absolute reverence at-the time 
, ae — = = —* the Diary was written. He hugs himself as he records any little act 
ee ee of good-nature on the part of his hero, and once, when the mighty 


And, to our mind at least, one great point of interest in the book one was so condescending as to call his Boswell “ Biischlein,” the 
is the sudden change from the penalty by death in the cases of faithful Boswell was almost beside himself for joy. Bismarck 
the rat, cat, and dog, to the penalty by marriage in the case of the |new that Dr. Busch spent his evenings in writing the diary, and 
“man all tattered and torn,” who took the unwarrantable liberty of quizzed him without any feeling of anger. But he was then under 
kissing unawares the maiden. To return for a moment to this the impression that the diary would not be published for a long 
first picture. If Mr, Caldecott had simply given us the coloured | while :— 
ee while praising the cleverness of his work, we should | _“ Abcken said I was keeping a diary. Boblen remarked, in his 
ave thought that he had somewhat missed the point to be aimed lively way, ‘ Yes, he writes, “ At 3.45, Count So-and-So said this;” and 
at, inasmuch as it is not the unconsciousness of that dog which | he will swear to it, one of these days.’ Abeken thon said, ‘The Diary 
we want to keep in mind, but the fact that he is going to be | ¥i!! form material for historians. If we could only live to read it !— 
punished for having worried the cat. Mr. Caldecott, however * Yes, certainly it will form material for historians,’ I answered, * and 
’ . ’ » very trustworthy material, though possibly not sor thirty years yet.’ The 
has understood this perfectly, so perfectly that we doubt whether | Chief [i.e., Bismarck] smiled ; ‘People will then say, “ Con/eras Buschii, 
any child reading and looking at this book can help understand- | chapter three, page twenty.”’” 
ing it too, for he has put on the preceding page to the coloured The Chancellor's ceaseless activity is most strikingly shown by 
illustration to which we are referring, an outline etching of the his biographer. He generally worked, with very short breathing- 
front view of the dog, as he appeared at the very moment the spaces, from ten in the morning till midnight. He was content 
cow was charging at him. Here the dog is in the same attitude with very homely quarters and homely food (so long as he had 
as in the coloured picture, the point of view of the spectator only plenty of it), and afforded a strange contrast in the simpleness of 
being changed, and his face wears an expression of the most his demands to some of the young officers, who worried people’s 
Supreme canine self-satisfaction. If ever a dog mentally reviewed lives out in providing for their comforts. He was all day either 
with satisfaction any past incident of his life, this dog is doing ' riding among the army, or writing telegrams or instructions. He 
80, and chuckling internally over the way in which he has seems to have had time to look into the most various matters. 
‘ worried the cat.” | 
The two following pages are taken up with single-figure 





| * Graf Bismarck und seine Leute, wihrend des Kriegs sit Frankreich. By Dr. Moritz 
Busch. Leipzig: Grunow. 1878. 
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Dr. Busch is to remember to applaud the Saxons in some article 
for their valour in such-and-such a battle,—they had not yet been 
applauded enough, they may take it ill ; he is to study a book on 
Prussian cruelties in warfare, and to produce a similar work 
showing how savagely the French wage war; he is not to tele- 
graph that the Luxembourg Gardens received one of the Prussian 
shells, for that would be impolitic; he is to tone down his style, 
and to be “ diplomatic,” and not malicious, in his articles about 
the Ultramontanes ; he is to explain very distinctly to the Alsa- 
tians what fools they are in objecting to being annexed, as France 
has always been to them, at best, a stepmother. In Nancy the 
Germans started a French newspaper, and at Versailles another. 
The French people were too curious not to buy these papers. The 
Versailles journal was called, first, the Nouvelliste, and then 
assumed the title of Moniteur Officiel. It was posted up at head- 
quarters, and there an enraged Frenchman one day read it, un- 
watched, as he thought, by the enemy. He accordingly took a 
pencil from his pocket, and scrawled ‘ Blague ” over the chronicle 
of triamph. He was caught in the act, and at once arrested ; 
what became of him, our chronicler telleth not. 

The task before Prussia in 1870 was a task of complicated 
difficulty. Beat Napoleon first,—and then? What was to be the 
attitude to the next Government, what to the pretenders to the 
government? And victory over France was only half the scheme 
Bismarck had in view; the other half was, of course, German 
unity. Thirty years ago, he had bet an American that Germany 
would be united within twenty years. Though that prophecy 
had been falsified, he had since always clung to the hope that it 
would finally be fulfilled. Bavaria had indeed determined to 
fight by the side of the Prussians, but was very near determining 
against that course; the majority in the Bavarian Legislature in 
favour of going to war numbered no more than two. When 
Paris would not fall, and the army of invasion was freezing out- 
side, Bavaria showed signs of repenting of the resolution it had 
so reluctantly adopted. All this Bismarck was watching eagerly 
and diligently, using every opportunity of thrusting articles upon 
the Press which extolled the plan for the unification of the 
Fatherland. 

As regards the various régimes possible in France, Bismarck’s 
difficulty was to know which to hate most. Napoleon III. he 
viewed with profound contempt, though also with aversion. 
‘‘ He is stupid and sentimental,” he said. Farther, he accused 
him of being uneducated, and of having ‘ fantastic” notions of 
geography. Napoleon’s great mistake, Bismarck held, was his 
having taken no action in 1866, when ‘‘ England would probably 
not have interfered, and we could do nothing.” When Bismarck 
and Napoleon first met, Bismarck thought exactly the same of 
him as he did in 1870. Napoleon then said of Bismarck that he 
was ** pas un homme sérieux,” a strange criticism, which came to 
the Chancellor’s ears, but of which he said he did not remind the 
Emperor, when they met after Sedan in the weaver’s house at 
Donchery, As to the Orleanists, Bismarck early in the war (in 
August) gave Dr. Busch instructions for an article which ran 
about as follows :— 

* Tt is now absolutely certain that the Princes of the Orleans family 
think their time is at hand, Asserting loudly that they are Frenchmen, 
they have offered their services to France, in the present crisis. The 


5 ae co ee 
| terms as the Germans asked e Moltke grimly regretted the 
General’s bad-luck, but was afraid no account could be taken of 
it in making terms. Then Wimpffen urged that if German 
used her victory generously, France would be grateful, and a 
peace would be assured and lasting. Bismarck now began :— 
| “T told him one might expect gratitude of princes, never of a 1 
least of all, of France. France,I said, knew no enduring conditions. he 
| was always changing dynasties and governments, and one governme t 
| never felt bound to observe what its predecessor had promised, [f the 
| Emperor were firm on his throne, one might count on his gratitude f ; 
| easy terms ; but as matters now stood, it would be folly not to make the 
| best of one’s success. The French are a jealous people, They neve 
| forgave us Kéniggriitz, which did them no harm; why should any ma, 4 
| nanimity on our part make them forgive us Sedan? said . 
conclusion, that we must abide by the terms we asked. Then Castel. 
neau said the Emperor bad only surrendered his sword to the King in 
hope of an honourable capitulation. ‘Whose sword was that?’ I 
said, ‘ the sword of France, or the sword of the Kimperor ?’ ‘Only the 
Emperor’s,’ he replied. ‘Then we cannot think of other conditions? 
Moltke quickly interposed, and a look of satisfaction spread over his 
face.” 

The Chancellor’s utterances about England were invariably 
either hostile or contemptuous. When Lord Odo Russell (sent 
out to Versailles to ascertain what the Prussian attitude would 
be, if England and Russia were to come to blows about the Black. 
Sea question) asked him if an English gunboat might sail up the 
Seine, to take distressed English families out of Paris, he answered, 
‘Decidedly not ;” and he told Dr. Busch that the rescuing was a 
mere pretext, and that the real object of the English Government 
was to find out whether the Germans had laid torpedoes. ‘“ The 
English don’t like our having won great victories all by ourselves,” 
he said. ‘They grudge shabby little Prussia her ascendancy,— 
they have always considered Prussia a people that they are to pay 
to make war for them.” Early in the war, Bismarck never 
thought of extending German territory. He wanted Strassburg 
and Metz, but to possess Alsace seemed only, he said, ‘a savant’s 
dream.” His pet notion was a neutral borderland, of which the 
inhabitants should furnish no contingent of soldiers either to 
France or Germany, but should pay Germany taxes. At the time 
when the peace negotiations were pending, Dr. Busch heard that 
England was endeavouring to negotiate, and he asked the chief if 
that wasthecase. ‘‘‘They didtry,” said Bismarck ; ‘* when the terms 
of the peace were settled, they interposed about the money ques- 
tion, but only when it was too late.” Dr. Busch, at the time he 
wrote this diary, may be considered a faithful echo of his chief's 
opinions. ‘The following passage is one of those the publication 
of which the chief may not be glad of :—* B. [7.c., Bismarck’s 
cousin, Bismarck-Bohlen] told me some pretty stories about the 
English Court, and especially of the Prince of Wales...... 
A nice fellow, truly!—he promises well for the future; may 
that disgusting people have a good time with him ;—(‘* Mlége er 
dem widerwirtigen Volke wohlbekommen”).—We think that these 
passages, and others, will be enough to convince those persons who 
had hitherto believed that Prince Bismarck is a friend to 
England, that they are completely mistaken. ‘Te real friends to 
England in Berlin are to be found at the Court of the Crown 
Prince, between whom and the Chancellor no love is lost. ‘Those 
also who think Bismarck is hostile to Russia are probably wrong. 
Bismarck told Lord Odo Russell that he considered grati- 
tude should play a very decided part in policy, and that Prussia 











Orleans family lost their throne by reason of the indifference with 
which they regarded the growth of neighbouring Powers. They want 
to reconquer it by enorgy...... They will, if they obtain it, seek to 
maintain it by appealing to the Frenchman’s love of glory and pre- 
eminence. We have not yet reached our goal. The overthrow of | 
Napoleon is near, but it is not yet accomplished. If it should be accom- | 
plished, will our gigantic endeavours be rewarded by the attainment | 
of our wishes, the establishment of a permanent peace between Franco | 
and Germany? No one can say so. A peace with France ruled | 
by the Orleanists were a peace even less real than a peace made with | 
Napoleon.” 





The Republicans Bismarck hated even more. (Gambetta he 

accuses of the vilest treachery, namely, of being the originator of | 
the manifesto which offered money to such French officers as | 
would break their parole and escape from confinement. ‘This | 
hatred against the Republican party was of course much aug- | 
mented by the fact that many Germans felt sympathy with the | 
new-born commonwealth, and protested against inflicting on it | 
slows which its defeated tyrant alone deserved. ‘The difficulty | 
of making terms about the capitulation after Sedan was of course | 
greatly increased by the uncertainty as to who Napoleon’s successor | 
would be. At the first interview, which took place on the night of | 
September Ist, General Wimpffen naively asked Moltke to pity | 
his peculiar misfortune. He had only two days ago returned 

from Africa, and had only taken command when MacMahon had 

been wounded ; was he now to be forced to agree to such cruel 


had much reason for gratitude to Russia, and none for gratitude 
to England. 

Most interesting of all, perhaps, is the way in which the 
Chancellor’s own character reveals itself in the Diary of his ad- 
mirer. He hasa certain bluff good-nature, and was not angry when 
he was chaffed about disobeying the King’s command by shoot- 
ing pheasants at Ferritres. Some one said to him, *“ 1 understand 
four pheasants flew at you, and you had to shoot them, to save 


your life,” at which the Chief laughed. When he found a sentinel 


who had had no food for twenty-four hours, he ran off and 
brought him some himself ; and he had a kind word for wounded 
soldiers. On the other hand, he is exceedingly corporeal, 
talking incessantly of eating, and can be most abominably 
rude. In his youth, he and his friends went to the 
house of a Baron X , at whose balls no supper was 
provided; so one day, the young gentlemen produced 
sandwiches from their own pockets, and devoured them in the 
ball-room. There was supper at the next ball at Baron X——’s, 
but Bismarck and Co. were not among the invited guests. An 
old Frenchwoman wanted to sell at an exorbitant price a clock, 
with an image on the pendulum of a hideous bogy. ‘‘ Madame,” 
says the Chancellor, ‘‘ { would not rob you of your family por- 
traits.” Another day, a woman asked the Chancellor to be merci- 
ful to her husband, who had been arrested for hitting with his 
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e at a Prussian hussar. ‘* Comfort yourself,” said Bismarck, 


ur h 
pnb im, and he found out whence it proceeded, he remarked, 


«| thought it was onions roasting, but it seems to be Bazeilles 


burning.” (Dr. Busch’s account of the burning of Bazeilles is that 
asants fired on the Bavarians from their houses, and that | laid them, had he but been given the power over them that he did 


> C oarlons then set fire to the village.) Sometimes he seems 


terribly coarse-mouthed, as when he speaks of mixed marriages, 
and remarks that he approves of the ‘‘ crossing of a Jewish mare 
with a Christian stallion.” ‘This seems also a strange sentiment, 
from a man who makes such frequent and loud profession of the 
strength of his religious convictions, the frequent mixed mar- 
riages in Germany being a source of horror to the orthodox 
Christians, as well as to the orthodox Jews. His hatred for his 
enemies, in appearance at least, has no bounds ; he would like to 
see all the Francs-Tireurs hanged. All the Frenchmen are really 
no better than the Turcos; peel off their white skin, and they 
would be just the same as the Turcos. ‘ Frenchmen are like 
Apollo, whom I always hated ; they are jealous of any one who 
plays the flute better than they do.” Further, he utterly despises 
them as military tacticians :— 

« The Parisians attack first here, then there, like a French dancing- 
master directing a quadrille, and moving alternately the dancers on the 
right and on the left. 

‘Ma commire, quand je danse 
La cotillon, va-t-il bien?’ 
‘Tl va de ci, i] va de Ja, 
Comme Ja queue de notre chat.’ ” 

To sum up, the Chancellor appears from this Diary a man of 
marvellous physical strength and ceaseless endurance and in- 
dustry. Proud and overbearing, but eager to hear, although with 
contempt, every opinion, friendly or hostile. Sincere and faithful 
to one great idea, the unity of Germany, but indifferent to all 
other considerations, utterly unscrupulous as to the means he 
uses to attain his goal, and ready to overthrow any allies, when 
there is anything to be gained by so doing. Not altogether 
unfeeling, but coarse, and strongest of all in hatred. Finally, as 
far as the quality can be attained by a human being,—Bismavck is 
politically omniscient. 

BEWICK’S -ESOP.* 
We trust that the present and rising generation are aware of the 
great excellence of the woodcuts of Bewick. No doubt we may 
be told that he is ‘‘ old-fashioned,” but then so are the hills. 
And if we can manage to get Vicat, Cole, or Millais to paint a 
glimpse of them for us, even the most enlightened among us can 
endure their being so old. A fine, very great, and genuine genius 
was that of Thomas Bewick, the Newcastle engraver. Engravers 
Lave often done much greater work than scores of painters. 
Without an effort, we think of Diirer and Mare Antonio, of 
Miller and Samuel Cousins. Some such “ engraver ” as these was 
Bewick. But apart from his artistic endowments, that were 
of the highest order, he was a true and earnest student of nature, 
a real ‘ naturalist,” in its best sense, not a great collector of birds 
and pinned butterflies, interesting as such a man is who does 
not take an undue, pedantic pride in his specialties, and his 
discoveries of a hair here or a line there; and above all, not 
a naturalist, or rather an unnaturalist, who subjected the 
objects of his wonder to experiments and vivisections, if haply 
he might discover a remedy for those who would rather expire 
themselves, than be healed with the salve extracted from the tor- 
tured frames of marvellous and innocent creatures ; nevertheless, 
Bewick was a naturalist in a sense that is perhaps higher than 
any other. He was a patient and lynx-eyed observer of those 


by-paths of living nature—noticed but by the few—where curious | 


realms of interest and poetry, varied by grotesquely weird and 
humorous elements, open themselves out to the silent watcher of 
the wild creatures in their native homes. And happily, this wild 
witchery of nature does exist, in an endless, beautiful order, far 
beyond the scope of and notwithstanding the private specula- 
tions of the ‘*king of the beasts” as to the doctrine of the 


struggle for existence, rendered more exciting by his warm, prac- | 


tical assistance in it with ‘‘ gins,” and physiological laboratories, 
and ovens divorced from their wholesome offices to other 
and unsavoury ends. But this comparative impotence of the 
human factor in its uglier aspect is the consoling fact that 
makes us trust that the cruelties of mankind, though inevitable, 
are within control. To aman like Bewick, it is not too much to 
say that the vision of Nature was a series of sacred tableaux. 








London ; Longmans and Co. 


* Bewick's Select Fables. 








| When rambling in the Scottish woods, he watched the wood- 


usband will certainly be hanged.” When a strange odour pigeon, sitting alone amid the fir-branch, the bright, clear 


burn below her murmuring the same tune as in the days of the 
Queen of Scots, he noted her mild round eye, her feathers preened 
| exquisitely and laid smoothly in their place, just as he would have 


possess over their loving image on his little plane of box. What 
was it to him but an agony to see the bird shot and skinned, 
and have expounded to him the foundations and structure 
of this iridescent heap of claw and feathers? The 
| last films due to life and colour and breathing rhythm were 
|indeed for him the essential finishing-touches of the bird, 
exhibiting their tiny gold ripplings and plumy hollows to form a 
| palpitating, living creature, palelilac in the warm sunset. With the 
mild note that issued trustfully from her slender throat stopped, 
and her ringed eye glazed and dull, all the chief beauty and in- 
| terest of the bird was gone, to men like Bewick and ‘Thomas Edward. 
_ This principle of living beauty penetrates the whole structure, per- 
meates through and through the preparatory constructions, and is 
laid, as a lovely, closely-woven garment, where it usually meets 
the eye of man. Not beauty in any specialist’s sense, not alone 
the beauty that an expert doubtless sees in the successful in- 
termingling of complicated oily cogs; but harmony, beauty 
so arranged as to completely sati*fy the mind and heart ; 
and yet is never too bright, seldom too dim, and not to be 
ticketed under the analogies of the theories of the schools of Art, 
whether of the ‘‘ Impressionists ” or the ‘‘ Realists,” the ** Classi- 
cists” or the * Prae-Raphaelites.” But themen of science whoignore 
the overwhelming significance of this element of beauty will never 
enlighten men much about animate creation. It is as though in 
| pretending to expound to us the essentials of Gothic architecture, 
| with its labyrinth of sculptured and delicate foliage, in due and 
rich effect upon a form of fine proportion and grace, they were to 
|rest coutent with explaining the ground-plans, and holding 
| forth to us on the character of the elevation. Some recent 
_works* of Mr. Raskin bear directly upon this neglect by so- 
| called science, of what may be, in all probability, among the 
| chief raisons d’étre of these specific existences in the kingdom of 
nature. We do not, indeed, affirm that Mr. Ruskin affords us an 
adequate clue to the whence, though perhaps he does in a great 
| measure to the wherefore, of beauty. Nevertheless, he gives a 
multitude of most striking and, in our opinion, most truthful 
| indications of the directions in which real men of *‘ science "—of 
true and essential knowledge—should pursue, as they have in a 
few renowned instances pursued, their reverent inquiries amongst 
sentient creatures. 
| The present book is a reprint of one of Bewick's earliest works. 
| As such, the wood-blocks before us are to be regarded only as 
| his elementary efforts. They are very much coarser, and less 
poetical, less fine in every respect, than the matchless and per- 
| fect gems of engraving that he produced in his British Birds, 
| British Quadrupeds, and a later edition of his Fables. Still, 
| there is plenty of keen and humorous observation, and much 
homely beauty already perceptible in them. Indeed, the very 
| coarseness of the blocks (we use ‘ coarse” in a comparative sense, 
of course—compared to some of the saucy andshowy wood-cuttting 
of to-day, these are wrought in simplicity, tenderness, and sin- 
| cerity) has probably been the condition of their reproduction, 
| after so many years. ‘These very blocks, we are told in the pre- 
| face, were used originally in 1784, for the edition published by 
| Saint, of Newcastle, and have been reissued more than once 
since then. 

In Bewick’s best work, his fresh and sweet landscapes are fully 
as beautiful as his untiring watchfulness among the animals. We 
have seen some of his engravings, perhaps two inches square, 
‘with a reach of landscape in it worthy of ‘Turner, and not unlike 
in parts to some of the finest qualities of ‘Turner's water-colour 
work. He would give us a hilly distance, with its familiar clump 
of firs here, and the grassy slope leading from them to a cluster 
of cottages among other trees there ; a slender ash, quite distinct 











| from the alders and elms ; and far away beyond them, possibili- 


ties of many similar scenes, in yet smaller compass ; while towards 
the unobtrusive spectator, the road winds round the plantation, 


and gradually, imperceptibly we find ourselves watching his pack 


of hounds out for their morning’s run, fresh and keen-scented, 


one of them lagging a bit to scratch his ear, an intensely canine 


expression, studied very marvellously from nature, lighting his 


| eye, and the measured clatter of the huntsman’s cob, strikes our 
| imaginative sense. And all this, remember, is an inch and a half of 


* Published by G. Allen, Orpington. 
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box-wood, clearly, keenly, finely, freshly notched, as though the 
spirit of Nature herself had breathed a tiny image of her fair and 
ample handiwork upon its little roughened surface. 

This book is an excellent one for its object. The fables are well 
told, their precision and correctness being probably due to the 
supervision of Oliver Goldsmith for the 1784 edition. There is 
also a life of Hsop, the wise and great father of the art of parable- 
teaching ; and an essay upon Fable, both of which, it has been con- 
jectured, are from the pen of Goldsmith. Happy the childhood that 
has easy and frequent access toa book like this. Good art alone should 
be offered to the uninitiated and the uncultivated classes, and 
those restless little seekers after truth in the state that Professor 
Clifford elegantly comments upon as ‘‘ childhood and ignorance.” 
We believe it to be a profound mistake to offer ‘‘ elementary ” or 
second-rate art to young people, on the score of what appears to 
us to be unformed or blind powers of perception in them. The 
following fable may be given as an instance that has already called 
forth some of Bewick’s finer gifts :— 

‘Tre Wor rx Discurse.—There would be little chance of detecting 
hypocrisy, were it not always addicted to over-act its part. A wolf, 
who by frequent visits to a flock of sheep in his neighbourhood, began 
to be extremely well known to them, thought it expedient, for the more 
successful carrying on his depredations, to appear in a new character. 
To this end, ho disguised himself in a shepherd’s habit; and resting his 
fore-feet upon a stick, which served him by way of crook, he softly 
made his approach towards the fold. It happened that the shepherd 
and his dog were both of them extended on the grass fast asleep, so 
that he would certainly have succeeded in his project, if he had 
not imprudently attempted to imitate the shepherd’s voice. The horrid 
voice awakened them both; when the wolf, encumbered with his dis- 
guise, and finding it impossible either to resist or flee, yielded up his 
life an easy prey to the shepherd’s dog.” 

In the minute cut appended to this, we have the dog suddenly 
aroused, and straining his eyes eagerly in the direction of the 
sheep, persistently watching in one direction, as dogs do, though 
he sees nothing amiss, the scent of the wolf not having yet 
reached him. ‘This shepherd dog is exactly a quarter of an inch 
long, yet the intense straining of his eye, his pricked-up ears, 
and his legs trembling for a spring, when he sees whither, are 
rendered inimitably. The shepherd behind him already sees the 
wolf ; as for the sheep, some are standing in a row as still as the 
dog, only, being sheep, look at the wolf, while others are hustling, 
scrambling, and scampering in any direction, though perpetually 
endeavouring to make it identical with that of the main flock. 
Bebind, we have the quiet fields, a barn or two, the distant wood- 
lands, a mountain rendered in as clear and felt form as if Titian 
had drawn it, and a sky of flaky brilliance, looking far, far away. 





OUR WOODLAND TREES.* 
In his preface to this book, Mr. Heath starts with the proposition 
that the English people are intense, nay, enthusiastic, lovers of 
Nature. ‘The feeling, he states, is sometimes latent, often un- 
developed, but still, according to him, shared by the vast majority 


the Fens of Lincolnshire as to him whose early days were passed 
on the banks of the beautiful Cumberland lakes. [If the Tustic 
compelled to live in London longs to revisit his woods and fields 
how impossible often is it, on the other hand, for the man ber 
within sound of Bow Bells to reconcile himself to what he con- 
siders the terrible dullness of life in the country. “ What the 
eye never saw, the heart does not yearn for,” is a true proverb 
and indeed it would be very unfortunate if our urban population 
who cannot possibly be released from their position were 
doomed to spend their days in lamenting the inevitable. At the 
same time, it is well, as we said before, that there should be 
teachers,—men who, like Mr. Heath, have a real devotion to 
Nature, an eye for peering into her secrets and a faculty for 
opening the eyes of others, who will help people to raise their 
minds from grovelling things to the contemplation of something 
better; and we are glad that he bas taken up this time the 
subject of trees, since it is one upon which much ignorance 
prevails, even among those who are perfectly alive to their artistic 
beauties, and who should be better informed. Mr. Heath only 
professes to put together as much teaching upon sylvan subjects 
as those who lead busy lives are likely to acquire, and his brief 
sketches of the sixty-one principal indigenous or acclimatiseg 
trees of Great Britain and Ireland tell us about as much of each 
of them as it is in a general way needful to know; while his 
coloured plates of leaves, very beautifully and accurately repre- 
sented, are a material assistance in identifying the various species, 
Many persons, for instance, may not know the difference between 
the wavy and the flat-leaved oak, although in the one the acorn haga 
stalk, and in the other it is quite deprived of such an adjunct; the 
Western and the Oriental plane are also often liable to be con- 
founded with each other, and the same is the case with other 
denizens of our woods and forests. 

Mr. Heath is naturally a great advocate for planting trees in 
towns, in fact, on account of their healthfulness, he makes outa 
tolerable case for trees versus poor-rates ; and no one can deny 
that, where sufficient space for them exists, they are, at any rate, 
great beautifiers; and the unknown benefactor who proposes 
to assist the different metropolitan parishes to introduce 
trees into their great thoroughfares will, undoubtedly, deserve 
very well of his country. Most especially do we wish to see, as 
Mr. Heath suggests, our wharves planted, after the example of 
many foreign towns; although it must be remembered that our 
climate does not demand shade except for a comparatively small 
portion of the year, nor do our people, like foreigners, lead an 
out-of-door life. It may interest our readers to know that the 
present number of our established, thriving, London trees amounts 
to upwards of 3,200, some of which are very fine. It would seem 
that the lime and the western plane are of all others those best 
adapted for culture in towns, the latter ‘ showing almost a pre- 
ference for the smoky atmosphere of our crowded cities,” and 
growing, as may be seen at Lambeth Palace and in the square 
adjoining Stationers’ Hall Court, to a very considerable size, being 





of English people. We think Mr. Heath is in error upon this 
point. Who that is acquainted with our rustic population can | 
have failed to observe their extreme apathy with regard to their | 
surroundings, or to have noticed their surprise that tourists | 
should penetrate into a remote district merely for the purpose of | 
looking at scenery? A peasant, nay, a farmer, will often 

enumerate, in the most absurd manner, the striking points of his 

locality, and protest that he does not see anything about them in 

the least degree attractive. The present write: well remembers, 

in the by-gone days, when the beauties of Glengariffe were just 

beginning to be sought after, being accosted by an old woman, 

who wanted to know what was bringing the gentry to a place | 
where there was ‘‘ just nothing but the trees, and the rocks, and | 
the little islands, and the sea quite convanient;”’ and many a| 
similar utterance has he listened to since then, in other parts of the | 
Three Kingdoms. The fact is, it takes an educated eye to perceive | 
beauty, and we believe the love of nature to be rather an acquired | 
than a spontaneous feeling; and for this very reason, amongst | 
others, we are glad to welcome writers like Mr. Heath, and bookslike } 
his Woodland Trees. His argument from personal experience— | 
his having been brought up in one of the most charming of semi- 

rural towns, where he was surrounded by enchanting scenery, and | 
being unable to recollect that any enthusiasm for the country | 
stirred within him until he found himself a dweller in the metro- 
polis, and severed from all those sights and scenes with which he 


of which was the incipient flower-spike. f 
| power to bear upon these tiny bud-contents, it was discovered that sixty- 
| eight flowers could be counted, nuts [here must be some misprint], and 


also most easily cultivated ; and the former, with similar recom- 
mendatious, bearing off the palm for longevity, several specimens 
having been known to reach the age of five or six hundred years, 
while the one at Fribourg is said to have existed for nearly a 
thousand. For those, however, who are in haste to have trees where 
none were before, the elm is recommended, as it will bear trans- 
plantation at an age when others could not be safely moved. ‘The 
elm is, of course, specially an English homely tree, and when 
allowed to grow naturally, few can excel it in beauty; and yet 
it is not supposed to have existed amongst us before the Roman 
invasion, although it has become so endeared to us, that it has 
given its name to not less than forty placesin England. Wemyst 
rive one little extract from Mr. Heath’s description of the horse- 
chestnut, since it tells us one of the most marvellous arrangements 
in the economy of nature. He says :— 

‘A remarkable and deeply interesting discovery was made by a 
German naturalist, who once, in midwinter, dissected a bud of the 
horse-chestnut. The bad was not greater than the size of a pea. The 


brown, gummy covering, which will be always noticed on the buds of 


this tree in winter, and which furnishes protection against our frosts to 
the tender, unfolded leaf, consisted, it was discovered, of not less than 
seventeen scales, wrapped one upon the other and cemented together. 
Underneath this elaborate system of envelopes were the microscopic 
forms, nursed under a soft, downy covering of four leaves, in the centre 
Brioging a great magnifying 


had been familiar, when he yearned for them with a longing | that even the very pollen on their stamens could be seen.” 


that became a passion—does not so much argue a love of nature, 
as a loveof home, a feeling which is as common to the man born in 





What a pity that Mr. Heath does not give us the name of the 
| German ! 
* Our Woodland Trees. By Francis G. Heath. London: Sampson Low and Co. | been repeated by any of our English naturalists, and whether the 


We should like to know whether the experiment has 
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as been confirmed ; and if so, whether the same wonderful 

arrangement is discernible in the bud of other trees. The sketches 
of different scenes in the New Forest and at Epping given by the 
author in the earlier part of his book are very suggestive of enjoyable 
summer days’ rambles, and the engravings that accompany them 
are very pretty. Mr. Heath gives us, too, a curious account of 
some old forest customs, such as the privilege said to have been 
given by Queen Elizabeth, but at all events claimed by them until 
a very recent date, to the poor inhabitants of the manors of 
Loughton, Theydon Bois, Epping, and Waltham, of cutting wood 
for fuel from the forest during the four winter months, provided 
that they began exactly at midnight on November 11th, and 
struck their axes into the trees at a height of not less than seven 
feet from the ground. Mr. Heath describes a “ top-lopping” of 
this kind which took place at Loughton so lately as November, 
1873, and of which he would appear to have been a witness. 
Fortunately for the preservation of the beauty of the Forest, such 
proceedings have now become impossible. At Waltham and at 
Epping they had Jong been put an end to, by means of a ruse on 
the part of the lords of the manor, but at Theydon Bois they had 
continued up to a recent period; Loughton alone contrived 
to keep up the rights said to have been bestowed upon it by the 
Maiden Queen, until they were finally extinguished by the Epping 
Forest Act. 


account h 
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Job Singleton’s Heir, and other Stories, by Emma Marshall (Seeleys), 
contains three well-written and interesting little stories, of which the 
second, “* Baskets and Brooms,” with its graphic pictures of the life of 
the uncared-for dwellers on the heath, is perhaps the best. There is 
an excellent object in these stories, and it is followed without obtru- 
siveness. Uncle Chesterton’s Heir, by Madame Colomb, translated 
by Henry Frith (Routledge), is an adaptation from the French, 
which might, we must say, have been more skilfully or even 
carefully managed. Boys in England are not crowned when they 
win prizes at school. Who cannot fancy the contempt with which 
they would treat the notion? Nor is it English to write to 
say “the profession of shoeblack is not sufficiently onerous to 
prevent those exercising it to gamble,” &c. It would have been better 
to have left the tale with its French circumstances. It would then seem 
natural enough, and would not show the incongruities which scarcely 
permit a reader to do justice to its really excellent and amusing 
qualities. We do not know whether M/y Guardian: a Story of the Fen 
Country, by Ada Cambridge, illustrated by Frank Dicksee (Cassell and 
Co.), is or is not meant fora Christmas book. It has not, on the one hand, 
the festive garb which belongs to the season. On the other, it bas pic- 
tures, and pretty ones, too, which really adorn its pages. The tale is a 
story of childhood, which gradually developes into a little love- 
romance. It is constructed, as the reader may guess from the 
title, on lines which are tolerably familiar. The fate of the “ guardian,” 
who is called “uncle,” but is not an uncle, is tolerably certain, when 
the little girl of seven or eight grows into a very fair maiden of seven- 
teen. In this case, he affords a warning, for he makes a great deal too 
sure, and might have lost his happiness but for circumstances which it 
would not be safe to reckon on. We cannot say that we think the ex- 
planations which he made to the young lady were at all satisfactory. 
The description of the years of childhood is, as is not uncommonly the 
case in such books, the most attractive part of the story. —— Muster Bobby, 
by the Author of “Christina North” (C. Kegan Paul), is a prettily-told 
story of a boy who is rescued from evil by the love of a little sister, and 
the help of benevolent workers in the field of Christian effort. The 
little sister, “‘ Dolly,” in her home at the orphanage, is very well 
described indeed. The religious sentiment of the book is “Catholic,” 
and the writer of the book will probably take it as a compliment that 
we cannot tell whether or no the epithet should have the prefix of 
* Roman,”———Glen Morven ; or, Child-Life in the Highlands, by N. M. 
R. (Edinburgh Publishing Company), is a story of the ordinary kind, 
about some Indian children who were transported to a Highland home, 
ran wild there, and had to be civilised again. We have to mention new 
editions of Tie Swiss Family Robinson, edited by William H.G. Kingston 
(Routledge), a new translation from the German, ‘‘ with the omission of 
the long, sententions lectures found in the original, and some slight altera- 
tions calculated to enliven the narrative ;” Picciola, by X. B. Saintine 














(Routledge) ; A Narrative of the Voyages Round the World performed by | 
Captain Cook, by A. Keppis, D.D. (Bickers), with some pretty and 
interesting photographic illustrations of the scenes; and Zhe Young 
Deserter (Oliphant). Mirth ; a Miscellany of Wit and Humour, edited | 
by Henry J. Byron (Tinsley Brothers), scarcely produces, in its collected 
form, the favourable impression left by its parts. But there is certainly 





Boy's Annual, edited by Edmund Routledge, and Routledge’s Every Girl's 
Annual, edited by Miss Alicia A. Leith (Routledge and Sons.)— 
The index of authors in both of these contains names which pro- 
mise excellent reading, and the promise is amply fulfilled. 
We have received from Messrs. Routledge a very elegant edition of 
Longfellow'’s Poetical Works, “the author’s pocket-volume edition.” 
There are eleven volumes of a really convenient and “ pocketable ” size, 
which is not always the case with “ pocket” volumes. The paper, 
type, and general appearance are all that can be desired. And they are 
conveniently enclosed in a case, a receptacle obviously more suitable 
for pocket volumes than a library-shelf. It should be stated that 
Messrs. Routledge’s are the only editions in which the author 
has a “direct interest.” From the same publishers we have also 
Lhe Grimm Fairy Library, ten volumes, Here are between one and 
two hundred of the fairy-tales collected by the Brothers Grimm 
These volumes also are conveniently enclosed in a case.—— 
Canterbury Chimes; or, Chaucer Tales Retold for Children, by 
Francis Storr and Hawes Turner. (C. Kegan Paul.) This is a very 
pleasing book, which will interest readers, young and old. The planis 
quite different from that which Mrs. Haweis followed. Her object was 
to present the old poet in a shape as nearly like his own as the change 
in the language admitted. Messrs. Storr and Turner quite motamor- 
phose him, though, indeed, they skilfully manage that you shall 
recognise the disjecta membra poetae. But their object is to represent 
his picture of English life, as it is contained in the description of the 
pilgrims who met at the Tabard, and the tales themselves. These 
are all excellently rendered ; all, that is, that the writers, who exercise 
herein a wise discretion, see fit to give us. Once or twice an expres- 
sion seems to jar upon us, as, for instance, in the introduction, where 
we read that the Prioress spoke French with a “strong Cockney 
accent,” a phrase for which some more harmonious substitute might 
have been found. Generally, the style is simple and smoothly flow- 
ing. Bel-Marjory, by L. T. Meade. (Shaw.) This book shows 
a distinct advance on the last work of the writer which we had 
the pleasure of noticing,—A Knight of To-day. Excellent as 
that was, it had some defects, which the writer has this time 
avoided, especially the impossible “ business” complications which 
perplexed the plot. There is a something very distinct in all the 
characters, the surgeon being, perbaps, the least successful drawing. 
Peter Symmons, “ poet and failure,” is, we presume, suggested by that 
pathetic picture which Mrs, Craik has drawn in her ‘‘ John Martin, 
Schoolmaster and Poet;” but he is something much better than a copy, 
and that side of the character which Mrs. Craik had no materials for 
describing, the side of the affections, is skilfully supplied. The heroine 
is a fine conception; but there is perhaps more power and originality 
about Anne Symmons, hard and unlovely as her portrait is. The 
writer has thrown in her shadows with great discrimination. Lady 
Betty's Governess ; or, the Corbet Chronicles, and Winifred; or, an 
English Maiden in the Seventeenth Century, are two stories by Mary 
Ellen Guernsey (Shaw). The scenes of the latter are laid in the first 
half of the soventeenth century, those of the former in the second. In 
both, the heroines are young women of families belonging to what may 
be called the Puritan section of the Church of England, though they are 
as moderate in their opinions as they are discreet in their demeanour. 
But both have a spice of spirit, and can fire up when the occasion de- 
mands. We do not find it easy to say which tale we prefer, but on the 
whole incline to Lady Betty's Governess, in which the story moves 
more rapidly. But both are very good, written in perfectly good-taste, 
and in a spirit of sober pioty, and not without considerable force both of 
humour and of pathos. We can recommend them both very heartily.— 
True Under Trial, by Frances Palmer (W. Wells Gardner), is a story 
which we have seen before in some periodical of which wo cannot now 
recall the name. It relates the adventures of a lad who is turned adrift by 
a schoolmaster, or rather a schoolmaster’s hard-hearted sister, because 
his father does not pay his school-bill, and who, in company with his 
faithful dog, endures many griefs. How everybody turns up at last, 
and that exactly in the right place and at the right time, may be easily 
imagined. Lost: a Tale of the English Lakes. By S. M. (Bemrose.) 
Two cousins from abroad, of half-Italian birth, are received into an 
English family, which not long afterwards goes to sojourn for a while 
at the Lakes. Then one of them is lost on the hills, and saved 
by a young peasant lad. All this is told fairly well. 
“ Buttons;” the Narrative of the Trials and Travels of a Young 
Gentleman, by Ascott R. Hope (Griffith and Farran).—Mr. Hope does 
well to aim at something more than making his readers laugh at the 
mishaps of a new page-boy. There are some readers, and not dull 
fellows either, who never laugh at such things, and some to whom they 
are a positive pain. Even in this book they might, we think, have been ad- 
vantageously shortened. Its purpose is really a much better and higher 
one. A selfish and conceited young fellow is brought to feel that he has 
behaved very cruelly and basely to a young lad, who had no‘fault but 
awkwardness about things which he had never learnt. There are boys 
enough who want, more or less, some such lessons, and Mr. Hope is quite 
the man to teach it to them effectually, if anything is ever taught 

















plenty of amusing reading in it——We need scarcely recommend to our | effectually except by experience (which, by the way, generally fails ).—— 


young readers two friends, one of which is a favourite of long standing 


with them, and the other of which bids fair to be so,—Aoutledge’s Every | a black cat, written with the laudable object of “ exciting a feeling of 


Only a Cat, by Mrs. H. B. Paull (Routledge), is the autobiography of 
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interest and pity for the race in general.” Cats, on the whole, have at 
least as good a time as dogs, which they scarcely deserve. To this an 
exception ought indeed to be made in favour of such animals as the 
black Tom who is the original of this story, if, as we hear, this portrait 
is drawn from the life. He was a cat worthy of a biographer as sympa- 
thetic as Mrs. Panll. The Day of Wonders: a Medley of Sense and 
Nonsense, by M. Sullivan (Griffith and Farran.) Little Harry falls asleep, 
after rea ling some “ alphabet verses,” which his father, a naturalist, has 
written for him,—verses of this kind, “ A was an Ant, that lived down 
in the ground.” In his sleep the letters seem to become alive, and to 
instruct him in the various wonders of the lives of animals, each letter 
introducing him to the creature of which he is a symbol. The 
¢ sense,” it will be seen, predominates over the “ nonsense ;” but it is 
always presented in a fresh and lively fashion, not without streaks of 
humonr, as when “ 0,” apologising to Harry for the ferocious demeanour 
of the Otter, remarks,—“ She has not been used to the ways of 
human beings; men and women get civilised by being a great 
deal with us, the letters of the Alphabet.”. ‘ather’s Motto, and 
other Stories (Religious Tract Society), are didactic little tales, 
which we are disposed to praise, excepting a treacherous and 
unprovoked attack on tobacco, by a person who calls himself, 
not quite veraciously, we suspect, ‘‘an old smoker.” Aunt Annette’s 
Stories to Ada, by Annette A. Salaman (Griffith and Farran), are 
stories which enforce chiefly the useful lesson of kindness to animals. 
We have received a now edition of Zhe Life and Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe, with fifty-two illustrations by J. D. Watson, and six 
coloured plates. (Routledge.) It is preceded by a memoir of the 
author, which ignores, we observe, perhaps wisely, the difficult question 
of his political consistency. We have the pleasure of again recommend- 
ing to our readers two excellent magazines, full of reading which gives 
both instruction and amusement as may be wanted,— The Sunday at Home, 
a Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading, and The Leisure Hour, both 
published by the Religious Tract Society. The second of the two is 
good beyond the common. We have also to acknowledge 
Sunday Reading for the Young (W. Wells Gardner), and from the 
some publisher, Chatterbox, and The Prize for Girls and Boys, edited 
by J. Erskine Clarke, M.A. The Cottager and Artisan is a cheap 
illustrated publication (Religious Tract Society), of which we have 
before us the annual issue.—— Peter Parley’s Annual (Ben George) has 
reached, we learn from the title-page, its thirty-eighth year. 


























The First Violin. (Bentley and Son.)—This is a story possessing a 
good deal of interest. We should say it is the work of a beginner, for 
the construction of the story is faulty ; but forall that, the book is above 
the average, and on the whole unobjectionable in tone. “The first 
violin” is a mysterious, but most engaging and remarkable, man, who 
is employed as leading instrumentalist in the orchestra of a German 
theatre; and the heroine, who falls in love with him, isa young English 
girl, who has gone abroad as companion to a soured, but kindly, 
English maiden lady of property. They meet by accident at a railway- 
station, where the young lady, May Wedderburn, has lost herself, and from 
the first she loves him, though not knowing what he was. Her first 
glimpse of him afterwards is in the theatre, where she sees him in his 
place, and in her surprise “cuts” him. From this follow long mis- 
understandings, and gradually May comes to know that her hero, Eugen 
Courvoisier, has a mystery about him. He lives in an obscure lodging, 
along with a fellow-violinist and a little strange boy, hisson. Evidently, 
however, he belongs to a superior order of society to that in which he is 
now found, and by-and-by the mystery deepens. He isin some strange 
way compelled to surrender the custody of his boy, and then stories begin 
to circulate of his having committed some crime, which has led to his de- 
gradation and necessitated his hiding. These stories ripen into an accu- 
sation of forgery, with which he is at length brought publicly face to 
face. He does not deny the charge, and from that day is forsaken by 
all, except his fellow-lodger, Friedhelm Helfen, who will not believe in 
his guilt. May has a hard struggle, but she also loves on, though 
doubting at times. Then circumstances part them. Courvoisier dis- 
appears, May goes back to England,—all seems over. But tho fates, 
which always rule so well in happy novels, will it otherwise. They 
meet again, in the most romantic way, on a broken bridge which is 
drifting down the swollen Rhine. There, alone on the waters, they 
declare their love ; but the mystery is still unsolved. After so strange 
a meeting, however, it is not to be expected that darkness would shroud 
Courvoisier’s character for ever, and we need not say that all ends 
joyfully,—how, the reader must find ont for himself. There is much 
subsidiary matter in the story, including episodes in the history of a 


sister of May’s, which are not so pleasant, and where considerable | 


imitation of two of tbe leading characters in “Daniel Deronda’ 
is visible; but to theso we need not refer. As we 
hinted, however, the chief fault of the book lies in its construction. 
The authoress has adopted the autobiographical form, always attractive, 
from its apparent facility, and has been unable to work out her plot on 
the lines which that form lays down. As a consequence, she has to 
bring in a second narrator, in the shape of Courvoisier’s friend, Helfen, 
who plays chorus, as it were, and also in the first person. That makes 
the story clumsy, and here and there in bad-taste. The style, otherwise 
simple, direct, and clear, is also frequently spoilt by a too free use of 
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| Zimmern, which will help the reader to a better appreciation of the 
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German colloquialisms. In the earlier part of the book especially, and 
in a part of the book where the narrator is supposed to be ignorant of 
German, they sound very incongruous, and are throughout far too re. 
dundant. But all these faults can be overcome another time, and the 
story is,on the whole, so good, that the author deserves to be en. 
couraged to try again. 


Echoes of the Prayer-Book in Wesley's Hymns. By George Waring- 
ton, B.A. (W. W. Gardner.)—It is generally known that many of our 
best hymns were written by the Wesleys, and especially by Charles 
Wesley. Fow, however, are aware how numerous these hymns are, 
We are told, in the preface to this book, that “The Poetical Works of 
John and Charles Wesley,” published by the Wesleyan Conference in 
1872, fill thirteen volumes. In this selection, the various parts of the 
Prayer-book—a book very dear to the Wesleys—are illustrated by 
hymns written by Charles Wesley, metrical versions of the Psalms by 
his brother, and a few translations of German hymns by the same writer, 
Charles Wesley’s hymns are by no means all of equal merit, and it ig 
gratifying to find that nearly all the best of them are still familiar to 
our churches. Nevertheless, the reader of this book will find much 
that is excellent among the less well-known hymns, and especially 
among those in the “ Occasional Services.” We quote one very short 
hymn, which illustrates that which was highest in Charles Wesley’s 
belief and teaching. It is on the Collect for St. John’s Day:— 


“ Jesus, full of truth and grace, 
Show my heart thy heavenly face ; 
Shine, the true, Eternal Light, 
Put my darkness all to flight. 


Then my sin shal! disappear ; 
Healed of all my evils here, 
Then I as my Lord shall shine, 
Blended with the Light Divine.” 


The reader should note hymn 103, the last stanza of which is very 
striking. 

Boston Monday Lectures, in Scepticism, Biology, Transcendentalism, 
By the Rev. Joseph Cook. Second Series. (Dickinson.)—As another 
volume of Mr. Cook’s lectures has been lately reviewed in the Spectator, 
it is only necessary to indicate here some salient features of this one, 
The principal subject which Mr. Cook discusses is the life after death, 
We name it thus,rather than the “ immortality of the soul,” because it 
is Mr. Cook’s thesis that after death the soul does not exist apart from 
the body, but that death is the separation from the flesh of a “ spiritual 
body,” ‘‘an ethereal enswrethement ” of the soul. Mr. Cook’s chief 
authority on this subject is the German philosopher Ulrici. His 
arguments, pbysicak and other, we have not space to follow. 
Some of them are of a kind which will provoke many readers to 
dismiss the subject with a sneer. This, however, will be a mis- 
take. The thesis which Mr. Cook maintains is one which 
some of the best modern divines, Mr. Maurice among them, 
hold to be the doctrine of Scripture; and though the lecturer’s method 
of supporting it is sometimes extravagant and fanciful, yet he has 
undoubtedly givon many valuable suggestions, and has explored, though 
in random fashion, the borders of a land where great discoveries are to 
be made. Mr. Cook’s style, which decidedly rises sometimes to the 
“high falutin’” kind, is much against him with English readers, who, 
however, are bound to remember, in extenuation, the demands of a 
certain Hall. 

Annals of the Early Friends. By Frances Anne Budge. (S. Harris 
and Co.)—The “Society of Friends,” one of the most remarkable 
phenomena in the history of the English people, has met with a very 
scant recognition in English literature. Certainly no other sect has 
had anything like the same influence on English life, religious, social, 
and political. But the great historian of the period in which the 
society was putting forth its strength, passes it by with a sneer at its 
founder’s “ crazy epistles.” That the cause of this want of recognition 
is not the dullness and uneventfulness of the Society’s history this 
volume abundantly proves. The short biographies of these “ Early 
Friends” are very interesting and affecting, and tell the story of as 
remarkable a heroism and devotion as English men and women have 
ever exhibited. We would direct attention especially to the life of 
Mary Fisher, who, for one adventure, travelled alone through a great 
part of Turkey, in the seventeenth century, that she might deliver the 
word of the Lord to the Sultan, Mahommed IV., and succeeded at last in 
her aim, the Sultan receiving her courteously, and declaring that what 
she said was true. 


The Dramatic Works of G. £. Lessing. Translated from the German. 
Edited by E. Bell, M.A. (George Bell and Sons.)—This book is the 
first volume of a series, which, as stated in the preface, will include the 
most popular of Lessing’s works. It contains three tragedies, Miss 
Sara Sampson, Philotas, and Emilia Galotti, as also the dramatic poem 
Nathan the Wise. There is a short memoir of Lessing, by Helen 


dramatist’s influence on his age as the pioneer of the German revival 
in literature, to see what a tough battle he had to fight through his 
whole life against the false taste then so prevalent in Germany. 
Luther had bequeathed to the German people a noble language, 
but under the baneful growths induced, especially by the imi- 
tation of the French drama, it was becoming impoverished, and 
would soon have lost all vitality. M/iss Sara Sampson, a Tragedy, in 
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Five Acts, written in 1755, was the first essay of the domestic drama 
on the German stage. Its first performance was at Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder and its success was so great that Lessing was emboldened by its 
popularity to make fresh attempts in this line. The present is, it is 
stated, the first English translation that has appeared. It might, per- 
haps, without any great loss to the English public, have remained 
untranslated. Though not unmarked by Lessing's character- 
istic vigour and condensation, it is, from the nature of the plot 
and the subordinate interest belonging to such types of humanity 
as it depicts, unlikely to fascinate critical readers. Pdilotas, 
a Tragedy, in One Act, was never represented, and was pro- 
-pably never intended for the stage. We may turn from it to the 
better known play of Emilia Galotti. This drama affords an illustra- 
tion of the lucidity and compression of Lessing’s style, and of his free- 
dom from mannerisms. The story, which, in its tragic conclusion, 
might have been suggested by that of Virginia, is in so far not con- 
graous with the conditions of modern society ; but yet such a catastrophe 
has not been without parallel in our own times, where exceptional cir- 
cumstances have supplied a motive; and in Emilia Galotti such a 
motive is assigned. In the translation the name of the Countess 
Orsina is omitted from the dramatis persone, accidentally, it must be 
supposed, as she sustains an important part in the drama. Nathan 
the Wise, though more distinctive in its character than any of 
Lessing’s plays, did not meet with the success it desorved, till 
after its author’s death. Schiller and Goethe introduced it on the 
Weimar stage in 1801. To the thoughtful reader, it presents some 
features of peculiar interest, as it embodies the broad principles of a 
fine, large, and loving Christianity, for which Lessing contended, 
bringing down on himself the anathemas of the religious teachers of 
his day. Tho translation, we may say, is genorally satisfactory and 
effective. 

Recollections of Writers. By Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—It is almost needless to say that these recol- 
lections are remarkably interesting. They include almost every name 
that has become famous in literature during the first part of this cen- 
tury, and not a few that belong to the province of tho arts of music and 
painting. (Mrs. Clarke was a Miss Novello.) In the earlier period, 
Shelley, Keats, and Coleridge are the most prominent figures, the re- 
collections of Keats being especially full. These are wholly the work 
of Mr. Clarke. Mr. Clarke's father kept a school at Enfield, and it was 
at this school that John Keats was educated. The poet was of 
humbler origin than has been commonly stated. ‘ Keats’s father 
was the principal servant at the Swan and Hoop stables.” The 
“Swan and Hoop” was the name of some large livery stables near 
Finsbury Circus, and were kept by Keats’s maternal grandfather. 
In later times, the most conspicuous figures are Douglas 
Jerrold and Charles Dickens. Leigh Munt belongs to both periods. 
Mrs, Clarke acted Dame Quickly in that matchless company of amateurs 
which looked up to Charles Dickens as the best of managers (and it 
may be added, of actors). Her reminiscences of this connection are 
very entertainiing. There are some very interesting letter’ of Dickens, 
and also of Douglas Jerrold. A book of this kind it is clearly impos- 
sible to review in detail. We have been very glad to read what the 
writers have had to tell us about the “ writers” whom they knew, and 
we can very sincerely recommend others to claim a share in this pleasure. 
All the recollections are bright and kindly. We notice with especial 
pleasure a correction which is made of the commonly received belief of 
Charles Lamb's intemperance. It seems that a very little, without 
really affecting him, touched his powers of utterance. His own con- 
fessions, or what seem to be confessions, are mystifications. In one 
case we must express our conviction that the writers’ charity goes too 
far. They say of Shelley, “There is not one clause in that Divine Code 
[the Sermon on the Mount] which his condiict towards his fellow-mortals 
did not confirm and substantiate him to be,—in action, a follower of 
Christ.” Yet he deserted his wife, and lived with another woman, 
while the poor creature whom he left was driven to despair and suicide. 
If Mrs. Clarke will look at St. Matthew’s Gospel, she will see a clause 
in the “Divine Code” which seems to bear upon this. Of course, this 
argument is meant for her; it has no force for the new school of poets, 
for whom, to adapt Aristophanes,—"Epws BaciAdever, Xpurrdy 
ekeAnAakds. 

Scripture Difficulties, By Thomas Spalding. (Daldy, Isbister, and 
Co.)—Mr. Spalding tells us that he has beon himself for many years a 
diligent student of the Bible. His object in writing is to clear away 
for ordinary readers some of the difficulties in Scripture which arise 
from the peculiarities of its language, symbolic, figurative, anthropo- 
morphic, His method in doing this is, for the most part, to explain 
Scripture by Scripture. The motive that urges him to his work is 
the conviction, contradicted by much of the popular theology, 
that the Biblo is throughout the Book of Hope. Geron: the 
Old Man in Search of Paradise. A Posthumous Work, by John 
Lavicourt Andordon. (G. Bell and Sons.)—-This book consists of 
& series of meditatious on religious subjects, by one who was evidently 
through a long life a devout and earnest Christian. Mr. Anderdon was a 
great admirer of Bishop Ken, and wrote a biograpby of him, known by the 
title, “ The Life of Bishop Ken, by a Layman.”——We have received a 
reprint of The Last Three Sermons Preached at Oxford, by Philip N. 





Shuttleworth, D.D., afterwards Lord Bishop of Chichester. (Rivingtons.) 
Communion, with Heaven, and other Sermons. By the late Maxwell 
Nicholson, D.D, (Blackwood and Sons.)—These are eloquent sermons, 
of a popular kind. There isa very good one among them on Haman, 
from a text in Esther, a book which preachers seldom have recourse 
to.— Days of Heaven upon Earth, and other Sermons. By Alexander 
Macleod, D.D. (Daldy, Isbister, and Co.)—Readers of sermons, of whom 
there are so many in these days, will find this volume worthy of atten- 
tion. Dr. Macleod’s discourses are unusually thoughtful, have a decided 
freshness of tone, and are genuinely earnest. 


Through a Needle’s Eye. By Hesba Stretton. 3 vols. (Kegan Paul 
and Co.)—The situation in which the interest of this story centres is 
finely conceived. The temptation to acquire wealth in a wrongful way 
comes upon a man who is honourable, and even pious, with a force that 
seems overpowering. It is wealth that he has been long led to expect, 
which he has both the will and the means to employ well, which in his 
hands will be safe from the certain ruin to which it would otherwise be 
destined ; and it comes to him by a mistake which is not his own, in 
which he persuades himself that he can see an act of Providence,—the 
writer finely says that he does not venture to call it to himself an 
act of God. All this is admirably worked out, as is the sequel of 
the story, the Nemesis which follows on the unrighteous act,—a 
Nemesis which is admirably imagined, because it suggests a meaning 
in some of those consequences of evil which seem to us so perplexing, 
when the children suffer for the sins of their fathers. Pansy’s story 
is thoughtfully and tenderly worked out, and made to harmonise 
with the purpose of the whole story, in a way that deserves no small 
praise. Miss Diana, too, is an excellently-drawn character, and so, on 
quite another plane of being, is Leah. Miss Hesba Stretton seems to us 
to have been in this book quite equal to her high reputation for 
thoughtfulness and truth of writing. 


Origin and Development of Religious Belief. Part IL, Christianity. 
By S. Baring-Gould, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—In this volume the author 
pursues, with regard to Christianity, the method of inquiry followed in 
his “Polytheism and Monotheism.” The fundamental dogma of 
Christianity is the Incarnation, and this dogma, like that of God's 
existence, is involved in the constitution of the human mind. We may 
reason about it, or again, assuming it, we may reason downwards to 
universally acknowledged truths, and thus by either process we satisfy 
numbers of its reality. It is a divine fact, carrying with its own witness, 
and the various generations of mankind will discern partial aspects of it, 
but will never “ exhaust the truths it contains.” Christianity, in fact, 
because it is a divine scheme, is implied in all the “ great facts and laws 
of human nature.” This is one way of stating what we are familiar 
with as the argument from internal evidence. The author, however, 
carries this beyond the limits usually assigned to it, and many persons 
will no doubt say that he gets lost in dreamy or hazardous specu- 
lation. The fact is that his line of thought is Hegelian, and at times, 
as might be expected, becomes obscure. To some it will seem downright 
nonsense, to others rationalism and even scepticism, and in some reviews 
Mr. Baring-Gould tells us he has been denounced as “an undisguised 
infidel.” We cannot say that we are the least surprised. Hegel, so far 
as he is known, is supposed to have diluted Christianity into pure 
idealism, and to have denied or to have thought that he could dispense 
with its objective facts. The impression may be a wrong one, but it 
exists, and those who follow him, as the author does, must expect to be 
called hard names. Evory man has in bimself—this is the principle he 
lays down—the criterion of truth, and “all the decisions of private 
judgment, all the veritable expressions of an individual conscience,” 
may find their reconciliation in the Ideal. Thus all men’s religious 
strivings have pointed towards Christianity, and in the great central 
dogma of the Incarnation they have their full and adequate explanation. 
The dogma, therefore, is true, so far as any meaning can be attached to 
the word “true.” The last chapter of the book, on the dogma of im- 
mortality, will be read with interest, and it is less abrtuse and meta- 
physical than its other portions. Man's fature life will be in strict 
analogy to his life here; if he has learnt to widen his sympathies, 
he will have much satisfaction and happiness hereafter; if he has de- 
stroyed his sense of beanty, he will be wearied with the loveliness of 
Paradise. The dogma of the resurrection of the body is a corollary to 
that of the Incarnation, and it is demanded by the popular feeling and 
by a truo instinct, just as belief in the immortality of the soul commended 
itself to the philosophers. We have sufficiently indicated the author's 
general mode of thought. 


Strange Waters. By R. E. Francillon. 3 vols. (Bontley.)—This is a 
novel of the musical world, but not without interest to readers to whom 
that world is partly or wholly unknown. Andrew Gordon is a musical 
enthusiast, who has made in his youth a success which he himself 
thoroughly despises, as having been won by work which was not really 
true to art. He devotes his life (which his friends and family are made 
to believe has come to an end) to composing something which shall be 
so true. For this object he sacrifices, or is ready to sacrifice, every- 
thing. How he works out this purpose, and how he finds nature too 
strong for him, is told with considerable power. The tale, howevor, is 
not so novel as the characters in it. These are drawn with a skill and 











| liveliness which cannot fail to attract. Clari, the great singer, with her 
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magnificent voice, asserting a mastery over the feelings of humanity 
with which art in itself, however admirable, is quite unable to contend, 
and Prosper, the shrewd manager, are personages quite as definite as 
the enthusiastic musician, and certainly more intelligible. Nor are the 
minor characters wanting in interest, as they are certainly not wanting 
in vanity. The Countess of Quine, with her affectation of Bohemian 
tastes, the curate and his wife, and Walter, the “agreeable rattle,” 
who has to play the necessary part of a lover, and does it very well, all 
these and others too numerous to mention, fill the stage in a creditably 
picturesque and natural manner, Altogether, this is a very readable 
novel, 


Anthropology, by Dr. Paul Topinard, translated by Dr. Bartley (Chap- 
man and Hall), is a volume of the Library of Contemporary Science, a 
course of publications appearing simultaneously in France and England, 
which have for their object the popularisation of different branches of 
science, each number being a monograph for all but advanced students. 
The well-known name of Dr. Topinard is sufficient guarantee for 
accuracy of information and fullness of treatment, and it is, moreover, 
issued under the editorial care of M. Broca, the Secretary of the Société 
d’Anthropologie, who writes a preface. This book supplies a real want 
in England, where anthropological students are fewer numerically than 
those of other scientific pursuits, possibly from a dearth of text-books. 
It is a masterly exposition of the subject, and we congratulate the 
translator on the skill with which he has presented it in an English 
dress. Biology, by Dr. Letourneau, translated by William Maccall, 
is a well-arranged treatise on the fundamental truths of biological 
science. The student will derive from it a clear knowledge of principles 
and broad generalisations on nutrition, growth, generation, and the 
nervous system of organised matter. We warn him, however, against 
the theory of spontaneous generation which Dr. Letourneau adopts, 
and the conclusions it involves. The worst feature of the book is the 
translation. The chemical portion needs an entire revision, by a person 
with some knowledge of chemical nomenclature and symbolism. We 
were staggered by the formul~,—Az H,, and Ph., for N H, and P.; and 
wherein “chlorure” is superior to “ chloride,” “ anorganic” to “ inor- 
ganic,” “ vegetal ” to “ vegetable,” we confess we cannot see. We hope 
to see this serious drawback to the utility of the book amended in a 
future edition, 





Under Temptation. By the Author of “Ursula’s Love-Story,” &c. 
3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—For nearly two-thirds of its length 
this story proceeds with a calm that is quite surprising. It is true 
that the hero meets with a great disappointment in love, but he accepts 
it most philosophically, and when the intruder who has robbed him of 
his happiness is disposed of, he seems comfortably provided for. It is 
all prettily told, but one might be disposed to ask whether there is to be 
any plot. It is true that a tragical occurrence has been mentioned in 
the first volame, A man has been found dead, murdered, it is supposed. 
This is the cloud that bursts into a storm, All of a sudden, the heroine 
behaves in the most ineomprehensible manner, makes people believe 
her to be guilty of adultery, and is actually divorced. About this time 
the reador will begin to feel that he was wrong in wishing for a plot. 
What he gets is really without any value. It produces a very painful im- 
pression, without any kind of compensation in dignity or moral signifi- 
cance, Nor can we give any more praise to another development of 
the story, in which the heir is prevented from making another marriage 
only by the discovery on the part of his future wife’s family, who are 
Roman Catholics, that he had obtained a divorce, The novel has 
indeed much merit, though we think that the writer has made a mis- 
take in the character of the story which she tells us, Cressida, 
by Bertha Thomas. 3 vols. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a study 
of character, and as such worthy of commendation. Jt is a work 
of decided cleverness, distinct, and even brilliant. The heroine, from 
the moment when we first see her in the shabby little parsonage, which 
seems 80 mean and narrow a sphere for her large ambition, 
to the time when we part with her, is a real and conceivable 
person, and the minor characters that surround her are also carefully 
and naturally drawn. But it seems to us that there has been a mis- 
take in making it into a long, set story. Cressida’s wrong and punish- 
ment would have been more effectively set forth within a smaller com- 
pass. Cecil Crofton’s Repentance. By Vere Grey. 2 vols. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—We are told at great length—we may, at least, be thankful 
that it is not greater—how a lady scorns and then receives a worthy 
dover ; how she is jeslous of and then loves a step-mother. We have 
not seon any trace of humour or pathos in the story, nor any interest of 
incident, nor any picturesqueness of character. All the praise that we 
can give is that the people talk in very much the way that people of 
average dullness do actually talk in real life. But then, in real life there 
are mitigating circumstances. 








Shakespeare and his Contemporaries, §c. By William Tegg, F.R.H.S. 
(W. Tegg and Co.)—From Shakespeare to the ‘“* Musical Glasses ” is not 
a more abrupt transition than from telegraph-posts to Shakespeare, to 
which Mr. Tegg is, as we see, fully equal. Here, into a volume of some 
two hundred pages, Mr. Tegg would boil down, as it seems, the labours 
of several life-times, and the long results of several centuries. In this 
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effort he is about as successful as might be expected, the quality of the | 
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the holiday task of a clever boy who bad attended a course of lectures on 
English literature. He would, we think, be struck by the same facts 
and make the same points. Our author’s reflections and observations 
on Shakespearean and other matters are extraordinarily trite and jejune 
and we should be disappointed if our schoolboys’ dramatic criticisms 
were more crude and disjointed than are those of Mr. Tegg on the actors 
of the day. The illustrations have, we should say, done previous good 
service. Without desiring to be hard on compilers in general, we think 
Mr. Tegg has overstepped the bounds of his usual good-sense, in the 
production of this dull and pretentious volume. 


A Life’s Hazard; or, the Outlaw of Wentworth Waste. By Henry 
Esmond. 3 vols. (S. Low and Co.)—Our first feeling in regard of 
these volumes is one of irritation with their author, for appropriating ag 
his pseudonym one of the most illustrious names in literature. Nor ig 
this irritation diminished when we find the name of Esmond prefixed 
to a very ordinary story of Irish sedition and wild life, such as has been 
told frequently before, and generally, it must be said, better than here, 
We do not pretend to offer our readers an outline of the plot, nor, in 
candour to them, can we recommend them to seek it at first hand. Jt 
may be said, however, that those who are likely to relish a story in 
which nearly all the characters adopt what is known, we believe, as q 
“ rich Irish brogue,” and who enjoy seeing the same printed phonetically, 
as it were, may appreciate this effort. For ourselves, this spelling hag 
well-nigh proved fatal to our perusing it at all. Moreover, the style of 
our author is very stilted and grandiose ; there is no spring or dash in 
it, and it is, therefore, particularly unsuited and uncongenial to his 
theme. 

The Oxford University Press send us a Bible, with references to 
parallel passages, notes and maps, and a compendium of Scripture his- 
tory; and above all, a Biblical index, and concordance appended to it, 
the whole of convenient size, and printed in a very clear type, though 
necessarily, of course, smaller than that of the ordinary family Bible. 


Kelly’s Post- Office Directory. (Kelly and Co.)—This valuable requisite 
for the counting-house and for business has this year been subjected to 
an entire revision. Additional cross-references and aids to search have 
been added, in such a menner as enables persons who refer to its pages 
to find the addresses they require in an instant. The whole of the 
** Commercial” portion has been re-set in smaller, yet perfectly clear 
type, thus allowing nearly all the Christian names to be printed in full; 
156 new trades have been added, and the “ Streets” portion so re- 
arranged that the stranger or visitor may find his or her way to 
the most obscure portion of the metropolis. The new Map of London, 
again, is folded in such a manner that any part may be referred to 
without unfolding the whole. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. have, as usual, sent us a great variety 
of pretty Christmascards. The designs and colouring of them are very 
good, and after De la Rue’s, they are the most artistic we have received. 
We have also received Messrs. Letts’s useful diaries and pocket-books, 
The combined diary and blotter is a very convenient one. From the 
Religious Tract Society we have received a Scripture Pocket-Book ; 
from Mr. Kenning a Masonic Calendar and Diary. The Gardener's 
Year- Book: and Almanack, edited by Robert Hogg, has also reached us. 
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Becker (B. H.), Adventurous Lives, 2 VOlS Cr SVO ....ceccecsereseeereereeees (Bentley) 21/0 
Bennet (J. H.), Treatment of Pulmonary Consumption, 8yo .........(Jhurcbill) 7/6 
Bonar (H.), Rose Dunbar's Mistake, cr 8¥0.........:cecceesereereserereesseeseres (Nisbet) 5/0 
Boucher (J. S.), Lecture Notes on the Sacramental Articles, 12mo (Mowbray) 3/6 
Brodie (E.), Jean Lindsay, the Vicar’s Daughter, cr 890..........+..+ (I. F.Shaw) 3/6 
Bunce (J. T.), Fairy-Tales, their Origin and Meaning, 12mo......... (Macmillan) 3/6 
Byron Birthday-Book, square .(S. Tinsley) 3/0 
Caust« n (R. K ), Claudius, Cr 8v0 .......cccessecserserseeeecserseeeesesee oases (Hatchards) 6/0 






.(Grifith & Farran) 12/0 


Collingwood (H.), The Secret of the Sands, &c., 2 vols.. 
seeces (Whittingham) 7/6 








Faithful Words, 1878, 4t0 ........-.cssccsssrossesserssesersesersessrsssserereseeesenees (Poole) 1/6 
Family Herald, Vol. 41, 4t0  .....c.cccsore cesresesereeeesssseeteeseeeesseeoens soeneseenl (Office) 4/6 
Faussett (T. G.), Memorial, 12M0.......cccccccrsessesseceeesscsecenssssesseeses (J. Parker) 3/6 
Fleming (J.), Early Christian Witnesses, cr 8vo ......... (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 3/6 
French Heiress in Her Own Chiteau, cr 8vo (S. Low) 6/0 
Goethe, Faust, translated by A. Swanwick, illus., 40........cceessseseesesesee (Bell) 21/0 


(Poole) 7/6 
(Daldy) 7/6 
(Lockwood) 6/0 
... (Triibuer) 21/0 
.J. F. Shaw) 5/0 
(S. Tinsley) 31/6 
W. H. Allen) 21/0 
<Hatchards) 6/0 





Golden Words, 1878, royal 8vo 
Good Words, 1878, royal 8vo 
Goodeve (T. M.), Text-Book on the Steam-Engine, cr 8vo 
Greg (P.), The Devil's Advocate, 2 vols cr 8vo0/ 
Guernsey (L. E.), Lady Betty, cr 8vo 
Harcourt (G.), A Mountain Daisy, 3 vols cr 8v 
Harcourt (A. F. P.), Down by the Drawle, 2 vols cr % 
Harris (L. P. M.), What the Swallows Told Me, cr 8vo ., 



























Harrison (W. J.), Practical Geology, 12mo (Stewart) 1/6 
Havergal (F. L.), Life Mosaic, 8vo ‘ (Nisbet) 12/0 
Hayward (A.), Selected Essays, 2 vols Cr 8V0  .....0.cesseceeeeereereeees (Longmans) 12/0 
Headlam (S.), Short Lessons on Christian Theology, 120 .....+.++..s+0+ (Poole) 4/6 
Hodgson (F.), Memoir of, by his Son, 2 vols cr 8V0...,......+0+ (Macmillan) 18/0 
Jackson (C. C.), Old Paris, its Court, &c., 2 vols Cr BVO .......erseseeeee (Bentley) 24/0 
Kerner (A.), Flowers, and their Unbidden Guests, 8vo (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 9/0 
Lady's Crewel Embroidery Book, 2nd Series, 4t0  .......cesceseeeeeres (Hatchards) 2/6 
Langston (S. H.), Words of Faithfulness, cr 8vo ..... (Nisbet) 6/0 
Lee (F. G ), Directorium Anglicanum, 4t0........eseesessersreesssereecerseeses (Bogg) 4/0 
Machiavelli (N.), His Times, by P. Valere, 2 vols cr 8vo (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 24/0 
Macquoid, Pictures, &c., from Normandy and Brittany...... (Chatto & Windus) 10/6 
Meade (L. 8.), Your Brother aud Mine, Cr 8V0 .......c0resseereereseeeees gd Shaw) 2/6 


New Child's Play, Sixteen Drawings, by E. V. B «...(S. Low) 12/6 


literary portion of the book being, in fact, what we should anticipate in | Newton (R.), Leaves from the Tree of Life, SR ostionancenned (Nimmo) 1/6 
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ee Qert P 
.), Hearty Services, &c., cr 8vo cw. 3/6 
Norton (7 Qs Senta. Christina, 12mo (S. Low) 5/0 
= ry) (J.), Commentary on the Liberty of the Subject, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 21/ 
— (0), The Victories of Love, cr 8vo (Bell) 6/0 
sg F. W), Lectures on Certain Points connected with Diabetes (Churchill) 4/6 
aw AY (EB), "Poems, 12mo (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 6/0 
Phipson (T. L.), The Storm and its Portents, 8V0 ........0s+.sssersereee-e( Bentley) 12/0 

Richardson (B. W.), Total Absti , cr 8¥0 (M jillian) 3/6 
Rodwell (G. F.), Etna, a History of the Mountain, er 8vo (O. Kegan Paul &Co.) 9/0 
H. E.), Treatise on Chemistry, Vol. 2, part 1, 8vo............(Macmillan) 18,0 


( : 

r (W.), [lustrated Dictionary of Scientific Terme, cr 8vo ......(Collins) 3/6 
Boe. 6), Practical Religion, cr 8vo (Hunt) 7/6 
Seaward (Sir E.), Narrative of bis Shipwreck, cr 8v0 ......... s..e--00-..(Nimmo) 5/0 
Shaw (F. L.), Castle Blair, cr BVO cccceees-sesseseeeeereseeeeeee(O. Rogan Paul & Co.) 6/0 
Silverton (E. J.), Sermons Preached to the Masses, cr 8v0....,.......(Passmore) 6/0 
Sunshine, 1878, 8vo (Poole) 1/6 
Taylor (B.), Prince Deukalion, 4to... riibner) 12/0 
tions of the Edinburgh Obstetric Society, Vol 5, pt. 1 








(Simpkin & Co.) 4/6 























y 
y c 
Terver, Liber Studiorum, 8vo (Macmillan) 12/6 
Warren (Mrs.), The Way it is Done, cr 8vo (Hi ») 10 
Weisbach (P. J), A Manual of Mechanics, Vol 2, pt. 2, 80 ....ccresees (Triibner) 30/0 
Whately (E. J.), Thoughts on Sickness, »q (Hatchards) 1/0 
White (F. A.), The School and the World, 12M0 ......-ss.0+0+-+: eosccceee( Wyman) 3/6 
jamcaedeet 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATOR.” 


Half- Quarterly 
di tage to any part of the United yearly. 
PT ce an, ee a O Cons Cae OO 
Including postage to any part of America, 
France, Germany, India, China (vid South- 


Yearly. 


O05 


ampton) ... - ooo ooo eee ow 2 
Sesteling postage to India. &c. (vid Brindisi)... 114 8..... .017 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
















£10 10 0 | Narrow Column ..,,.....ccccceseeeee £3 10 0 
f-Page 5 5 0} Half-Column ... we 115 0 
ececeee sceesceseeeseeeees 212 6 | Quarter-Column.,,.......cocccscoeee 017 6 





It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies ef the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








PROFESSOR BAIN'S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE:— 
Deductive, 4s 6d. Inductive, 6s. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE. Third Edition, 10s 64; 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. 6s 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s 6d. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT. Third Edition, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. Third Edition, 15s. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 16s, cloth. 
4 ee ARYAN HOUSEHOLD, its Structure and Develop- 
ment; an Introduction to Comparative Jurisprudence. By W. E. HEAR, 


LL.D., Dean of the Faculty of Law in the University of Melbourne. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


HEER'S GEOLOGY of SWITZERLAND. 


In Two Volumes, 8vo, with a Geologically Coloured Map, 19 Full-page Plates in 
Lithography and Chromoxylography, and about 372 Woodcuts in the Text, 


price 16s. 
HE PRIMEVAL WORLD of SWITZERLAND. By 
the Rev. Professor OSWALD Hggr, of the University of Zurich. Edited by 

James Heywoop, M.A., F.R.S. 
“ Switzerland forms a magnificent temple of Nature, in which we may follow in 
succession the past periods of the world's history."—Hsger, Vol. L., Part 1. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. cloth. 


HE SONNETS and STANZAS of PETRARCH. 











‘Trans- 








Quarter- 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words), 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


“ Iliad,” &c. 





lated by C. B. CayLey, Translator of Dante's “ Comedy,” Homer's 


London : LONGMANS and Co. 
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OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
ALVERN COLLEGE. 
TheNEXT TERM will begin on Monday, January 27th. 


“ ITHERNDEN ” SCHOOL, Cater- 
ham Valley, Surrey. Principal—Mr. C. H. 

LAKE, BA., Lond. (in honours). Education on 

Natural Principles. A limited number of Pupils. 


HE Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizeman, 

1868, assisted by T. Forster Rolfe, Esq., B.A., All 
Souls’, Oxford, prepares Six Pupils for University and 
Army Examinations. One Vacancy, February Ist. 
Terms, 200 guineas. References, the Bishop of Oxford, 
Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart, 
Sir John Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, 


&e. 
Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. 

The Classes will RECOMMENCE on MONDAY, 
January 6. 

FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS (including the 
Department of the Fine-Arts) and of SCIENCE. The 
Second Term will commence on Tuesday, January 7th. 

SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of Seven and 
Sixteen. The LENT TERM will begin on TUESDAY, 
January 14th. 

Prospectuses may be obtained from the Office of the 


Dollege. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


RELIMINARY —= SCIENTIFIC 
EXAMINATION.—UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 
A Class in all the subjects for this Examination is 
beld at St. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE, from January to July, commencing on 
January 20th. The Class is open to others than 
Students of the Hospital. Fee for the entire Course 
(including practical instruction and materials) to 
Students of the Hospital, £8 88.; to others, £10 10s. 
For particulare,application may be made personally, 
or by letter, to the WARDEN of the College, St. 


Bartholomew's Hospital, E.O. r : oe 
OF LONDON. 


NIVERSITY 
The following are the Dates at which the several 

EXAMINATIONS in the University of London for 

the year 1879 will commence :— 

Matriculation—Monday, January 13, and Monday, 
June 30. 

Bachelor of Arts—First B.A., Monday, July 21; 
Second B.A., Monday, October 27. 

Master of Arts—Branch I, Monday, June 2; Branch 
IL, Monday, June 9; Branch III., Monday, June 16. 

Doctor of Literature—First D.Lit., Monday, June 2; 
Second D.Lit., Tuesday, December 2. 

Scriptural Examinations—Tuesdey, November 25. 

Bachelor of Science—First B.Sc., Monday, July 21; 
Second B Sc., Monday, October 20. 

Doctor of Science—Within the first twenty-one days 
of June. 

Bachelor of Laws—First Lu.B., Second Lu.B., Monday, 
January 6. 

Doctor of Laws.—Thursday, January 16. 

Bachelor of Medicine—Preliminary Scientific, Monday, 
July 21; First M.B., Monday, July 28; Second M.B, 
Monday, November 3. 

Bachelor of Surgery—Tuesday, November 25. 

ter in Surgery—Monday, November 24. 

Doctor of Medicine—Monday, November 24. 

Siosts relating to Public Health—Monday, Decem- 

rs. 


Bachelor of Music—First B.Mus., Monday, December 

8; Second B.Mus., Monday, December 15. 

The Regulations relating to the above Examinations 
and Degrees may be obtained on application to “ The 
Registrar of the University of London, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W." 

WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 

December 9, 1878. 














HERTSEY, SURREY.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL. Terms, 120 guineas; private 
bedroom, 150 guineas. Only extras, Music and Draw- 
ing. Good Masters for Mathematics, Fiench, &c. 
Large house, ia beautiful grounds. Healthy neigh- 
bourhood, gravel soil. ERNEST H. COLERIDGE, 
a (Balliol, Oxford). Term begins Friday, January 
24th, 1879. 


PHYSICIAN, residing in the best 
situation in Torquay would be willing to re- 
ceive a Patient into his family for the Winter. 
Address, * M. D.,” 4 Strand, Torquay. 


IBRARIAN, SECRETARY, or 

4 MANAGER of LITERARY INSTITUTE.—A 

Gentleman, thoroughly qualified, wishes for a Situa- 

tion as above. Is a good Linguist. Highest references. 

—Address, ** CURATOR,” May's Advertising Office, 
159 Piccadilly, London. 


IBRARIAN to the SOCIETY of 
WRITERS to HER MAJESTY'S SIGNET — 
The Office of LIBRARIAN to the Society of Writers to 
her Majesty's Signet, as recently held by the late 
David Laing, LL.D., being now VACANT, applications 
for the Office may be made to JAMES HOPE, Esq, 
Interim Keeper of the Signet, on or before Ist 
January, 1879. Information in regard to the Office 
may be obtained on application to the Hon. JAMES 
W. MONCREIFF, W.S., Clerk to the Society. 
7 Hill Street, Edinburgh, 30th November, 1878. 


I ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.). 
’ —Established 1867.—The First Female Medical 
Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 8.P.G. 
carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of people, 
and besides Delhi and its suburbs occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By train- 
ing native agents. (2) By philanthropical agencies, 
of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools 
for boys and young men, with 1,633 pupils. (4) By 
zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing 
the city and country into districts, giving each a 
systematic parochial organisation for both Christians 
and non-Christians. During the past year 380 natives 
were baptised. The medical mission attended 9,058 
cases, with an aggregate of 29,798 attendances. 
Owing to the growth of the work, the missionaries are 
responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above 
annual grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medica] Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Kev. Canon CRU WFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln ; or by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
(of the Delhi Mission), S.P.G. Office, 19 Delahay 
Street, Westminster, 8S.W. 

NSTITUTE of PAINTERSin WATER- 

COLOURS.—The Thirteenth Winter Exhibition 
is NOW OPEN, from 19 till 6. Admission, 1s; Caia- 
logue, 6d. Gallery, 53 Pall Mal}. 

H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


rEHE SOCIETY Ek 























of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The Seventeenth Winter 
Exhibition is now open. 5 Pall Mall East. From 
Ten till Five. Admitiance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


>. FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in al! parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 





Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. 

For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds ...........0:00.ceeseseeeee £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
_ GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


TEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS! RAIL- 
WAY ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Insured against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCEOOMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD. Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £210,000, 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£1,230,000 have been paid as compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Ageuvts, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851, 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000 ; reserved fund, £325,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, 
Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, 
Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the Overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, to 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1878. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 

CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd 4,000 ,, * 00. 





» £1 prem. eve . 
3rd , £2 wy 4,000 4 sy «ee =100,000 
4th , £3 yw 4,000 4 ” 100,000 
Sth , £4 ,, 2545 4 » eo 63,625 

. 18,545 ,, Total ...... £463,625 


Total..... 

Fifth Issue, 4,000 Shares, £25, at £4 per Share pre- 
mium, 2,545 have been already allotted ; the remaining 
1,455 are in course of allotment. 

Reserve Fund upwards of £20,000. 

Various profitable Resales have been made. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place ona 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 

The Premiam on the Sixth Issue will be Oxed by 
the Board at such a sum as will protect the then 
existing Shareholders, having in view the constantly 
increasing prcsperity of the Company. 

Estates purchased, 118, for £527,937 10s 3d. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 

For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application 





Form, avd Pamphlet, entitled, “ A Chat with the Sec- 
retary,” apply to W. H. BASDEN, Secr: tary. 
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THE RENT GUARANTEE SOCIETY, LIMITED, 


ESTATF, PROPERTY, AND TRUST AGENCY, 
GUARANTORS AND COLLECTORS OF RENTS, TITHES, INCOMES, MORTGAGES, INTERESTS, &c., 


66 CANNON STREET, LONDON, 
Capital, £100,000. 


RICHARD STONE, Managing Director. Secretary—ARTHUR J. SEDDONS. 


Established 1850. 


E.C. 





EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's “ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
Charles Lyell, price 9s, he says:—* As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King’s College, London.” These collections are sup- 
plied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trsys 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
DIAWETB vseevessrsservesresensserersorsnrsasrenssesssees 





ATH. — Attractive Winter Resort.— 
Two-and-a quarter hours from London, re- 
nowned for its H/T MINERAL WATERS and un- 
equalled BATHS, efficacious in RHEUMATISM and 
GOUT. L iterary, Artistic, and general Society. 
The Victoria Park, Theatre, and Public Rooms con- 
stantly open. Great Educational advantages. Excel- 
lent shops and market. A good Hunting centre; the 
BEAUFORT and BERKELEY HUNT Fixtures being 
now easily accessible by rail. For information, apply 
to Mr. W. H. SIMMS, 31 Gay Street, Bath. 


ISHER’ S GLADSTONE 


The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
__ CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 


“JEWEL ROBBERIES. — CHUBB’S 
SAFES for JEWELS, specially fitted inside with 
wood or velvet,and enclosed in wood cabinets, can be 
seen at CHUBB and SON'S, 68 St. James's Street, S. W., 
and 128 Queen Victoria Street, St. Paul's, E.O. 
CHUBB'S PATENT LOOKS for all Purposes. Illus- 
trated Price Lists ‘sent free. 


KE LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, aad 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated.— 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square) ; and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
Theadmirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Blizabeth Lazenby.” 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whiskyin the World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.c. 
HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing is 
80 highly appreciated as a Case of GRANT'S 
MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be ordered 
of any Wine Merchant. Queen's quality, as supplied 
to her Majesty, 42s per dozen; Sportsman's special 
quality, 50s per dozen. Manufacturer, T. GRANT, 
Distillery, Maidstone. 


ee a. WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKEIES. 


BAG. 














— 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—“The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 


os 





THE AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 


They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. 
CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. 
SUPERIOR in FINISA. 

EXACT in PERFORMANCE. 
ECONOMICAL in PRICE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD 
HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
THESE CELEBRATED WATCHES ; IN SILVER 
CASES, FROM £2 15s; AND IN GOLD CASES, 
FROM £8 8s. Price List & PAMPHLETS Post FRee 


67 REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James’s Hall). 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPE RTIES OF THE 
FINE3T ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE  SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE 
FAMILY TABLE 
“Tn consequence of spurious imitations of 

EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
_4 which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS bave adupted a NEW LABEL, bearing 

their signature— i 

«LEA and PERRINS,” 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Cxosse 


and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gene- 
rally. Hetail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 


ee 


B* AND & Co.’s OWN SAUOR. 


Gours, PRESER VED | PROVISIONS, 





porten “ME ATS; ‘am. 








E SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA. TEA, 
r [PURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 











GPECIALTIES for INVALIDS, 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS™ 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited) 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 
GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, ‘and is supplied 
to Wholesule Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISL AND, CORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 


PRIZE 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
HE FRESH and SPLENDID 
distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oi]. Sold in packets and tins. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
“ A most delicious and valuable article."—Standard. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured.'’— 
Morning Post. 


BSSSEE4 SS. VERY BESASEASSS 
DEED, are the EY FECTS of 
AMPLOUGH' S PYR ETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS 
combine both sensitive and sanative powers in 
a high degree,—by the former term is understood their 
ability to preserve health, by the latter their capability 
to restore health. With these remedies at hand, no 
invalid need be at fault to guide himself or herself 
safely through the many trials to which every one is 
subf€cted during our long and ofttimes inclement 
winters. Coughs, cold, ulcerated throats. diphtheria, 
whooping-cough, can be successfully treated by well 
rubbing this Ointment upon the chest, and by taking 
the Pills. During damp, foggy weather asthmatical 
sufferers will experience the utmost possible relief 
from the inuuction of the Ointment, and all tender- 
chested persons will save endless misery by adopting 
this treatment. 














20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


THE 


“ Anabsolutely perfect lamp.”"—Field. 

“ Allows the most delicate shades of 

colour to be distinguished.”— 
World. 


Perfect Combustion 
Colza or Rape Oil, 


With the Improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-Fittings. 


THE SILBER ‘ MIRATUS” BURNER:—* By far the best Flat-Flame Burner for Petroleum yet introduced.”"— 
Dr. W. WALLACE, F.B.S.E., F.C.S., Public Analyst and Gas Examiner for the City of Glasgow. 


THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, Limited, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 
*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 


“ A nearer approach to sunlight than has ever before been obtained.” 


SILBER 


Fen by these Lamps, variously adapted for 
etroleum, Paraffin or Kerosene, Coal or Air Gas, 


—The Times. 


“In the whole of Mr. Silber’s inven- 
tions, there is noticeable a complete 
attention to and adoption of #atural 
laws." —British Medical Journal. 


LIGHT. 


Manufactory and Show-Rooms, 








EPPS’ 
COCOA. 


JOHN GOSNELL & COS 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 
FOR THE 


TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 
Fragrance. 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfamers. 
CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the First Analytieal Chemists of the day, will 
be forwarded, on application to 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London, and in future will be An. 5 with every 
packet sold by us. 


MORSON & SON’S 
PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE FOR 
INDIGESTION. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDIOAL 
PROFESSION. 











PEPSINE POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, 4s per oz. 

PEPSINE WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s per Bottle. 

PEPSINE LOZENGES, at 2s 6d and 4s 6d per 
Bottle. 

PEPSINE GLOBULES, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d per 
Bottle. 





Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


\ 





9 « There's no sweeter Tobacco comes 
ILLS from Virginia, and no better brand 
than the ‘THREE OASTLES.'"—Vide 


‘“ THREE “The Virginians.” 
Sold only in Packets and - ™ 
Cigarettes, » protected by the CASTLES.” 
Name and Trade Mark of 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and Londen. 
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SOME NEW VOLUMES PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN. 


THE DUC DE BROGLIE’S NEW WORK. 


The Secret Political History of Louis XV. 


By the Duc de BROGLIE. Embracing the Secret Correspondence of Louis XV. with his various Diplomatic Agents, from 1752 to 











1774. 2 vols., 24s. (Jn preparation. 
The English Army: its Past History, Present Condition, and 
Future Prospects. By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. Demy 8vo, 21s. [Now ready. 





THE FIRST AND SECOND VOLUMES OF THE CONTINENTAL PORTION, 
(Being Vols. III. and IV. of the Entire Work.) 


. 
Picturesque Europe. 
Each Volume containin hi isi igi iginal - 
trations on Wood. With wean Bey een Lay at ae ae aie —_ 
Vols. I. and II, contain GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND complete. Cloth gilt, £2 2s each; or in 1 vol., whole bound, £5 5s. (Yow ready. 

“Certainly we Know of nothing to compare with PICTURESQUE EUROPE.”—Art Journal. 
** Nothing on so grand a scale as PICTURESQUE EUROPE has been planned before, nor anything, so far as we know, 80 well 

executed.”— Spectator. 


The Magazine of Art.—Volume I. 


Containing upwards of 200 Illustrations, including an Etching for Frontispiece by L. Lowenstam, from a Picture by Franz 
Hats; and Full-page Engravings of Pictures by Sir F. Lercnton, P.R.A., P. H. Cacpgron, R.A., W. C. T. Donson, R.A., 
A. Etmorg, R.A., T. Farp, R.A., Sir Joun Girpert, R A., F. Goopat, R.A., Sir Eowrs Lanpseer, R.A. (the late), J. E. Mruuats, 
R.A., J. Pertie, R.A., J. Purr, R.A. (the late), E. M. Warp, R.A., G. F. Warts, R.A., W. F. Yeames, R.A., &., &. Extra 
crown 4to, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. [Now ready. 


THE NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY. 
The SECOND VOLUME of 


A New Testament Commentary for English Readers. 


Edited by C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., LORD BISHOP or GLOUCESTER anv BRISTOL. 
Votume IL, price 21s, contains :— 
The Acts of the Apostles, By the Rev. E. Hl. Piumrrre, D.D. | Galatians. By the Rev. W. Sannay, M.A., D.D. 
Romans. By the Rey. W. Sanpay, M.A., D.D. Corinthians I. By the Rev. T. TeragNmoutn Snore, M.A. 
Corinthians II. By the Rev. E. H. Piumprre, D.D. 
Votoume I. (Third Edition), price 21s, contains the FOUR GOSPELS. 

















COMPLETE in SIX SUMPTUOUS ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES, 9s each; or the ENTIRE WORK, in Library Binding, £3. 


Old and New London. 


With about 1,200 Illustrations and Maps. Vols. I. and II. are by WALTER THORNBURY; Vols. IIL, IV., V., and 
VI. are by EDWARD WALFORD. 


“The best popular book on London which has yat been issued."—Daily News. 
“ As for giving an idea of the book, it would be quite impossible. The reader must go to it."—Speclator. 


Cassell’s New Natural History.—Vols. I. and II. 


Edited by Professor P. MARTIN DUNCAN, M.B., F.R.S., assisted by Eminent Scientific Writers. Illustrated throughout. 
Price 9s each. 


a 
Science for All.—Volume I. 
Edited by Dr. ROBERT BROWN, M.A., F.L.S., &c., assisted by Eminont Scientific Writers. Vol. L contains about 350 
Illustrations and Diagrams, Cloth, 9s. [Now ready. 


Russia. By MACKENZIE WALLACE. 


CHEAP EDITION. One Volumo, 640 pages, demy Svo, with Coloured Maps, cloth, 10s Gd. Tho Library Edition is issued in 
Two Volumes, price 24s. 


The Family Physician: a Manual of Domestic Medicine. 
By PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS of the Principal London Hospitals, 1,048 pages, royal 8vo, 21s. [Now ready. 


This Work has been specially prepared with a view to placing in the hands of Families a Comprehensive and Practical Guide to the Treatment 
of Sickness and Disease. Each Section is written by an Eminent Physician or Surgeon who has made such section the subject of his special study 
and practice. The Volume will thus be of the utmost value in every family, as it will contain the best and most trustworthy opinions and advice of 
the Medical Profession on every branch of both Medicine and Surgery, investing the Work with an unquestionable advantage over any previous 


Treatises (necessarily incomplete) written by any single author. 
Now ready, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


Now ready, cloth, 6s. - 
. . | A Handbook of Nursing, for the Home and 
The Diseases of Women 4 their Causes, | for the Hospital. With a Glossary of the most Common Medical Terms. By 


rata CATHERINE J. WOOD, for the past Fifteen Years on the Nursing Staff of 
Symptoms, and Treatment. By a PITYSICIAN. the Children’s Hospital in Great Ormond Street. 




















The Domestic Dictionary: an Encyclopedia for the Household. 
a ay open on Several Thousand Subjects relating to the Wants and Requirements of Every-day Life. 1,280 pages, 
royal 8yo, half-roan, 15s. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUES of Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN’S PUBLICATIONS, containing a 
List of several Hundred Volumes, including Bibles and Religious Works, Fine-Art Volumes, Children’s Books, Dictionaries, Educa- 
tional Works, History, Natural History, Household and Domestic Treatises, Handbooks and Guides, Science, Travels, &c., together 
with a Synopsis of their numerous Illustrated Serial Publications, sent post free, on application to 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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10 SovrnamptTon STREET, STRAND, December 14th, 1878. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CQO.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Each in Three Volumes.—Ready. 
NOTICE.—New Novel by the Popular Author 


of “Love's Conflict,” “Fighting the Air,” §c. 
This day, at every Library, in 8 vols. HER WORLD 
AGAINST A LIE. 2y FLORENCE MARRYAT, 


Author of “Love's Conflict,” $c. 























WILL is the CAUSE of WOE. By the 


Author of “‘ Dacia Singleton,” “ What Money Can't Do.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


GEORGE HERN: a Novel. By Henry 


GLEMHAM. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


BY-WAYS. By Mary W. Paxton. 3 vols., 
31s 6d. 
“A capital novel, thoroughly readable from beginning to end, and likely to be 
a general favourite."—John Bull. 
“Seldom has a more effective first appearance been made ia fiction The 
book is of absorbing interest from beginning to end.”"—Scolsman. 


The GARDEN at MONKHOLME. 


ANNIE ARMITT. 38 vols., 31s 6d. y 
“ Truly excellent in power of analysis and interest is ‘The Garden at Monk- 
holme.’ The plot, though it faintly reminds us of * Enoch Arden,’ is in reality not 
atallthesame. There are a quiet power ani pathos about the tale that are 
attractive."—Atheneum, 
“A novel of exceptional merit and charm The novel is one to read slowly 
and think over, and of which many readers will long retain a teader recollection.” 
— Scotsman. 


A MOUNTAIN DAISY. By Emily Grace 
Harry 


HARDING. 3 yols., 3ls 6d. 
A TANTALUS CUP. By Mrs. 

[This day. 
“It is written with very considerable narrative and descriptive power."— 


BENNETT-EDWARDS. 3 yols., 31s 6d. 
Scotsman. 


* Pathetic enough to be read from beginning to end."—Athenxum. 


CUPID and the SPHINX. By Harford 


FLEMMING. 3 vuls., 31s 6d. (Just ready. 


Each Complete in One Volume.—Ready. 


PLAYS for YOUNG PEOPLE: suitable for 


Private Theatricals; with Music for the Songs. The Words by the Rev. J. 
Barmsy, B.D., late Fellow of Mag ialen College. Oxford. The Masic adapted, 
arranged, and partly composed by the Rev. T. Rogers, M.A., Precentor of 
Durham. In one handsome volume, price 5s. 

“ Plays and music together ought to have a good deal of attention during the 
holiday time. They furnish material for genuine enjoyment. The book is well 
printed."—Scotsman. 

“The idea of this book is an exceptionally good one, there is a great want of 
children's plays, and when an attempt is made to supply them it is ordinarily a 
failure. A charmingly writtea and wholly delightful book."—Court Circular. 


BORN to BLUSH UNSEEN. By. T. Edgar 
oie of * Dickens's London,” ‘‘A Very Old Question,” &c. 
By 


PHIL’S MOTHER, and other Stories. 


the Author of “The Wynnes,” “ Aggesden Vicarage,” “ Regent Rosalind,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, 


The BROKEN TRYST. By Maxwell Grey. 


Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


POPPLEWAGS. 


mental cover, 2s 6d. 
The BYRON BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited 
Handsomely bound, price 3s. 


by JAMES BuRROWS. 
“A delightful little volume.,,...Neatly got up. "—Scotsman. 
“Mr. Burrow's has done his work well, and this birthday-book will certainly be 
enduringly popular.”—Court Circular. 


WALTER FORBES. By A. A. 
8vo, 78 6d, 


Crown 
At the ELEVENTH HOUR: a Story. 


AUsTYN GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HOUSE of ACHENDAROCH, The; or, an 


Old Maid’s Love-Story. By M. EMILy CAMERON. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


By Chrome. In orna- 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF 


eV 
|: iene G, 
EDROOM FURNITURE. 

SENT FREE BY POS!. 


HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. | 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS, 
THE PUBLIC LIFE 


EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 


By FRANCIS HITCHMAN, 
Demy 8yo, 2 vols., 32s. 





PILLARS OF THE EMPIRE, 
With an Introduction by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 


Large crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day. 


MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS, 
RIDING RECOLLECTIONS, 


With Illustrations by EDGAR GIBERNE. 


Large crown 8yo, 12s. Fifth Edition. 





O Y’S WIF E. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


R 





Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, fancy boards, 2s each, or 2s 6d in cloth. 
UNCLE JOHN. SARCHEDON. 
THE WHITE ROSE. SONGS AND VERSES. 
CERISE. SATANELLA. 
BROOKS OF BRIDLEMERE. THE TRUE CROSS. 
‘“BONES AND I.” KATERFELTO. 
“M. or N.” SISTER LOUISE. 
CONTRABAND. ROSINE. 
MARKET HARBOROUGH. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Mrs. CARDIGAN. By Annre Tuomas (Mrs. 


Pender Cudlip). (Next week. 


3 vols. 





IN THIS WORLD. By Maser Cottins. 2 


vols. [Next week. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NOTICE. 

ANEW EDITION of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, 
containing the Names of all the New and Choice Books added to 
the Library during the present Season, is now ready, and will be 
forwarded postage free on application. 

A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATA- 
LOGUE for DECEMBER, containing the Names of more than 
One Thousand Books of the Past and Previous Seasons, the Surs 
plus Copies of which have been withdrawn from the Library, for 
Sale, at greatly Reduced Prices, is also now ready for delivery, 
postage free on application. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited). 
New OxrorD Street, December 14th. 











ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, ia 
various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
| Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





James’s Square, London. 








PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and KELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Beet Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 

Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


| 192 FLEET STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 87 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFIVIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 

Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 

(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.) 

My Dzar Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
gtraction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
RESIDENTS ABROAD, who are prevented visiting a qualified Dentist, can be treated on advantageous terms. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 


LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


STOVES for ENTRANCE-HALLS, CHURCHES, SCHOOL-ROOMS, &c. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, on the Slow-Combustion Principle, for heating large 
or small areas with close fire. 


PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, with fire-brick living, 
close fire; and to burn night and day, if required. 


PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with fire-brick lining, fresh warm-air supply, open 
fire, ascending or descending flue. 
DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, to burn night and day throughout the cold 
season. 
PEDESTAL TILE STOVES, HOT-AIR STOVES, &c., with open fires. 
ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 


FREDE. EDWARDS & SON, 49 Great Marlborough St., Regent St., London. 
ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


+ 
WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TUILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John's Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow ; and the other leading 


Members of the Profession. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 

















Ai a 


ding flue, open or 





g or 














A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 


OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 


AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





TONIC. 


PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 
without AOID, 


A A 


Is Tasteless. Does not constipate. 
Neither stains nor injures the Teeth. 


See Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 


THE NE W 


R 





Fr 6h 6 


Invaluable in all cases of 
Weakness and Debility. 


S 


B R 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO0.’S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 


“T ALWAYS USE IT MYSELF, 


and recommend it to my Patients,” wrote the late eminont Surgeon, 


MR. JAMES STARTIYN, of 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP. 








CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


New Novels by Justin McCarthy and 
Charles Gibbon. 


BELGRAVIA for JANUARY (to 
be Ready December 21st), will contain 
the First Chapters of Two New Novels 

' (each to be continued throughout the 

year) :—I. DONNA QUIXOTE. By 

JUSTIN McCARTHY, Author of “ Miss 

Misanthrope.” Illustrated by Arthur 

IT. QUEEN of the MEADOW. 

of 


With an Illustration. 


Hopkins. 
By CHARLES GIBBON, Author 
“Robin Gray.” 
This Number will also contain a Com- 
plete Story, entitled AN HEIRESS of 
RED DOG. By BRET HARTE, Author 
of “The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 





Mrs. Lynn Linton’s New Novel. 


The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY (to be Ready December 
21st), will contain the First Chapters of 
a New Story, entitled UNDER WHICH 
LORD? By E. LYNN LINTON, Author 
of “ Patricia Kemball,” §c. Illustrated 
by Arthur Hopkins. 








AN UNEXPLORED COUNTRY, 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Illus- 
trations, 12s. 


WANDERINGS in PATAGONIA; or, 
Life amongst the Ostrich-Hunters. By JuLIUS 
BEERBOHM. 


In a few days, Vols. L and Il , demy 8vo0, 128 each, 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES, 
from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
Berlin Congress. By JUSTIN McCarry. 
Now ready, crown 4to, cloth gilt, profusely Ilus- 
trated, 10s 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE for CHILDREN: 
from Shakespeare. By CHARLES and 
Mary Lams. With numerous Illustrations, 
coloured and plain, by J. Moyr Smith. 


Also, uniform in size and price. 


CHAUCER for CHILDREN: a Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawes. With 8 Illustrations 
in Colours, and numerous Woodcuts by the 








Author. 
SPENSER for CHILDREN. By M. H. 
—. lllustrations in Colours by Walter 





Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols. 8vo, Illustrated, at every Library. 


The HAUNTED HOTEL. By Wilkie 
COLLINS. 

“ A story which, like others of Mr. Wilkie Collins's 

stories, fascinates the reader, and compels him to 

finish it at a sitting."—A thenwum. 


Mr. JAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL. 
SEcOND EDITION, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


LESS BLACK than WE’RE PAINTED. 

By JAmes PayYn, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. 
“Original in conception, artistic in treatment, and 
thoroughly readable.”— Examiner. 


Square 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely illustrated, 10s 6d. 

PICTURES and LEGENDS from 
NORMANDY and BRITTANY. By KATHARINE 
S. Macqvorp. With numerous Illustrations by 
Thomas Macquoid. 

“Pen and pencil have done very pleasant work in 

these sunny pages.” — World. 








With numerous IIlustrations, price 1s. 


THE BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. 
Containing A SHOCKING STORY, by WILKIE 
COLLINS; and Contributions from James Payn, 
Percy Fitzgerald, the Author of * Phyllis,” Cuth- 
bert Bede, and others. 


In Iluminated Cover, price Is. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL.— 
FILTHY LUCRE: «Story without a Crime. 
By ALBANY BE FONBLANQUE. 





TO BE HAD OF CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, EVERYWHERE. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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MR. DIXON'S NEW WORE. 
SECOND EDITION, Vols. 1 and 2, 8yo, 30s. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


** Royal Windsor ' follows in the same lines as‘ Her 
Majesty's Tower ;’ aims at weavings series of popular 
sketches of striking events which centre round Wind- 
sor Castle. Mr. Dixon makes everything vivid and 
picturesque. ‘Lhose who liked ‘ Her Majesty's Tower ' 
will find these volumes equally pleasant reading.” — 
Atheneum. 





Complete and Uniform Edition. 


WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. In 19 
Volumes, crown 8vo, printed on fine paper and 
neatly bound in cloth, £4 lds. 

‘““A delightful edition of George Eliot's Works,”— 


Athenzum. 
This day is published. 


POEMS and LLADS. By 
HEINRICH HEINE. Done into English Verse by 
THEODORE MARTIN, C.B. Printed on papier verge. 





HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 

“Few metrical translations in our time have called 
for so much consideration as is due to Mr. Theodore 
Martin's careful, and yet more spirited than careful, 
rendering of Heinrich Heine's ‘Poems and Ballads.’” 
—Daily Telegraph. 








Paul Faber, Surgeon. By 


GORGE MACDONALD, LL.D., Author of “ Alec 
Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 


Kelverdale. By the Earl of 


DESART. 3 yols. 

A Young Man’s Fancy. By 
Mrs, Forrester. Second Edition, 3 vols. 

A Broken Faith. By Iza Duffus 
Harpy, Author of “ Glencairn,” &. 3 vols. 

A True Marriage. By Emily 


SPENDER, Author of “ Restored,” &c. 3 vols. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 4s 6d, 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


“RESPIRATORY DISEASES,” 


(Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, &c.), and their 
Specific Cure, by Dr. Churchill's Mefhods from the 
Dutch and other Sources. 

J. W. KOLCKMANN, 2 Langham Place, London. 


HESEUS, and other Poems and 
Translations. By Rev. T. WADDON MARTYN. 
Small 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“ Elegant and scholarly.’'—Graphic. 
“Of the contents we can speak with unqualified 
approval.”— Windsor Gazette. 
London: Provost and Co, 36 Henrictta Street, 


Covent Garden. ay 
ION and 


Now ready, price 18, 8¥0. 
6s A DECADE of INFLAT 
DEPRESSION.” By G. J. SHAW-LEFEVRE, 
Esq.,M.P. The Opening Address of the President of 
the Statistical Society, delivered on November 19th, 
1878. 
London: E. STANFORD, 55 Charing Cnoss, S.W. vo 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 
ANITY FAIR WINTER NUMBER; 
a Record, Historical, Social, and Critical, of the 
Year 1878, 
Containing a New Portrait from the Life of 
R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G., 
e Drawn specially for this Number by “ Spy,”’ 
Together with a Biographical Notice by “ Jehu Junior.” 
Contributions appear in this Number by 
The DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., 
The DUKE of MANCHESTER, K-P., 
The MARQUIS of LONDONDERRY, K.P., 
The EARL of WINCHILSEA and NOTTING- 
M 


HAM, 
The EARL of DESART, 
LORD RONALD GOWER, 
MR. BRET HARTE, 
The COUNTESS of STRADBROKE, 
The COUNTESS BATTHYANY, 
LADY FLORENCE DIXIE, 

And other Eminent Writers. 

“ AY 








E KNOW no modern collection of 
Portraits which makes the person studying 
them so rapidly and thoroughly acquainted 
with the personnel of our public men as that 
contained in the VANITY FAIR ALBUM." 
—Daily News. 

Now ready, price Three Guineas. 
TANILY FAIR ALBUM, 10th Series, 
containing all the Portraits published with 
Vanity Fair during the year 1878, together 
with the Letterpress Notices thereto relating 
by “Jehu Junior ;"’ and in addition, special | 
Portraits from the Life of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield and HR.H. the Prince of 
Wales. A List of the Portraits contained 
in this and in previous volumes of the 
Series may be had free on application. 


és A PORTRAIT will not tell you all you 
want to know about a man, but it throws 
important light upon his character, and 
supplies a clue to much that might other- 
wise be dark and hidden. It is this which 
invests the admirable caricatures of Vanity 
Fair with a kind of historical value. They 
are an abstract or brief chronicle of the 
age—a necessary supplement to the 7imes 








and the news of the day."—Saturday Review. 
| ONDON: “VANITY FAIR” 
OFFICE, 


12 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 





~~ 


Now Complete. 
ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. Edited by W. Lucas CoLLins, M.A. 
28 Vols., tastefully bound in 14, with vellum or 
leather back, price £3 10s. 


A New Series of “ The Essays of Shirley.” 


ESSAYS in ROMANCE. By John 
SKELTON, LL.D., Author of “ The Impeachment 
of Mary Stuart,’ &c. Crown 8vo, with 2 Illustra- 
tions, 15s. 

“A delightful volume. So much freshness and 
natural brightness seldom comes to us through the 
medium of print and paper.”"—Spectator. 


New and Cheaper Edition, the Fifth Thousand of 


OUR TRIP to BLUNDERLAND;; or, 
Grand Excursion to Bluodertown and Back. By 
JeAN jJAMBON. With Sixty Illustrations, de- 
signed by Charles Doyle, and engraved by 
Messrs. Dalziel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 

The ORIGINAL EDITION, on superfine paper, and 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 6s 6d, is still on 
sale. 





A New Gift-Book. 


The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY- 


BOOK. Printed on fine paper, with red border, 
and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt. Feap. 8vo, | 
3s 6d. 


“There is a very large number of very wise and 
pretty passages to be found in the book.”—7Zruth. 


Illustrated Edition. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVA- 
LIERS, and other Poems. By W. EDMONDSTOUNE 
AytToun, D.C.L. With L[llustrations from Designs 
by Sir J. Noel Paton, and W. H. Paton, R.S.A. 
Small 4to, in elegant cloth binding, with gilt edges, 
2ls. 

ANOTHER EDITION, being the 26th, in fcap 
8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 7s 6d. 
BON GAULTIER. 

The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 
Bon GAULTIER. New Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations, by Doyle, Leech, and Crowgquill. 
Richly bound in cloth, with gilt edges, post 8vo, 
8s 6d. 


The WAR in SOUTH AFRICA 
The TRANSVAAL of TO-DAY. War, 


Witchcraft, Sport, and Spoils in South Africa. 
By ALFRED AYLWARD, Commandant (late) 
Transvaal Republic; Captain, Lydenberg Volun- 
teer Corps. Octavo, with a Map, lis. 

“We recommend Mr. Aylward's book to all who 
take an interest in South Africa, and who wish to 
form a correct idea of the kind of warfare in which 
our troops are now engaged."—TZhe Academy. 


The PASSES of the HIMALAYA. 
The ABODE of SNOW. Observations 


on a Journey from Chinese Tibet to the Indian 
Caucasus, through the Upper Valleys of the Hima- 
laya. By ANDREW WILSON. With Map of the 
Author's Route, &c. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 
10s 6d. 
“A thrilling story of adventure, and an instruc- 
tive account of picturesque regions which are very 
little kaown to Europeans,” —7imes. 


Third Edition. 
The STORY of MY LIFE. By the late 


Colonel M&ADOWS TAYLOR, Autbor of “Con- 
fessions of a Thug;"* Tara: a Mabratta Tale,” 
&c. Edited by his DaucuteR. With Preface by 
Henry Reeve, C.B., aud Portrait. In One Volume, 
post Svo, 9s. 

“ We know no work which deserves more strongly 
to be recommended to the attention of those who are 
destined to take a future share in the administration 
of India than this simple narrative."—Ldiaburgh Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, price 6d. 
HURCHACTION, and PRINCIPLES 

of UNION. By Rev. Hay Sweet Escort, M.A. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


VICARAGE—and MELBOURNE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—See the 
BUILDER of this week (4d, or by post 431), for Views 
and Plans—on Organs—tbe Outiook of Labour— 
* Robert Dick, Baker "—Lezal Relations of Surveyors 
and Architects—the Proposed Bye-Laws—a New Art- 
Project—Canova's Country—Rock-boring Machinery | 
—lIrrigation—Roman Military Road—Maps and Plans 

| 





of Old London, &c,—46 Catherine Street, and all News- 
men. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASON.| 


| Bart, M.P., F.R.S., 





MESSRS. 


| SEELEY, JACKSON, AND HALLIDAY, 


54 FLEET STREET, DECEMBER, 1878, 


‘/EDINBURGH. Etchir 
Drawings by S. BoucH, R.S.A..and W.E 
HART, R.S.A. Vignettes by Hector Cha 
Text by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
cloth, 18s. 


LIFE and ADVENTURES of ERNST 
MORITZ ARNDT; the Singer of the German 
Fatherland. Compiled from the German. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. (Shortly, 

|The RECTOR’S HOME: a Tale. By 
AGNES GIBERNE. With Frontispiece. 

8vo, cloth, 5s. a: 

“A novelette with a strong religious ground-work 

and considerable interest. It is a good and sensible 





from 
Lock. 
halmers. 
Large 4to, 


| book.” —Guardian. 


JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR: and other 
Stories. By Mrs. MARSHALL, Author of “The 
Old Gateway,” &c, With Frontispiece, crowg 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 

A SIXTH EDITION of 


STORIES from HOMER. By the Rey, 
ALFRED CHURCH, M.A., Head Master of King 
Edward's School, East Retford. With 24 IMlus- 
trations after Flaxman. Crown 8yo, 5s, cloth. 

“ A book which ought to become an English classic, 

It will retain its place in our literature.”—Spectator, 


Crown 8r0, 5s, cloth. 


STORIES from VIRGIL. By the Rey, 
ALFRED CHURCH, M.A., Head Master of King 
Edward's School, Eist Retford. With 24 Ilyg- 
trations afver Pinelli. 

‘A book which is destined to promote the popularity 
of the Roman poet in a degree scarcely second to 

Conington’s verse rendering.” —Academy. 


The LIFE of TURNER. By P. G. 
HAMERTON, With Ten Etchings after the Painter's 
Sketches. Crown 8vo, cloth, 83 6d. 


SUNDAY ECHOES in WEEK-DAY 
HOURS. New Volume. Illustrative of the 
Example of Jesus Christ. By Mrs. CAREY Brock. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. hortly. 

Former Volumes:—The Collects, 5s.—Juurney of 
the Israelites, 5s.—Epistles and Gospels, 5s.—The 

Catechism, 5s.—Scripture Characters, 5s.—Parables, 

58.—Miracles, 5s. 

SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 
54 FLEET STREET. 


fMREMADOC SERMONS. By the 
Rev. H. N. GRIMLEY, M.A. Second Edition, 
price 6s. 
“Of remarkable force and beauty.”—Clergyman's 
Magazine. 
“Interesting and highly suggestive.”"—Scotsman. 
‘Original in every respect."—Aensington News. 
London: C. KEGAN PAuL and Co., Paternoster 
Square. 
Just published, price 4d; by post, 444. 
HE SYMPATHY and ACTION of 
ENGLAND in the LATE EASTERN CRISIS, 
and What Came of Them. Also, the Value of the 
Rhodope Report. By A. BoYLe. 
London: E.Ltor Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


T# E NEW 


1. THOUGHT. 
TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 
By SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 8vo, 16s, cloth. 
2. ACTION. 
The THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical 
Enquiry. By the Same. 2 vols. Syo, 24s, cloth. 


3. SYSTEM. 
The PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION. By 
the Same. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, cloth. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Oo., Paternoster Row. 


METAPHYSIC. 





Just published, crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 7s 6d. 
R ENE DESCARITES: his Life and 
»v Meditations. A New Translation of the “ Medi- 
tationes,” with Introduction, Memoir, and Commen- 
tary by Richarp Lownpgs, Author of “ An Introduc- 
tion to the Philosophy of Primary Beliefs.” 
© coset More interesting and instructive than many a 
book of far greater pretensions. We consider it well 
adapted for a popular introduction to the historical 
study of philosophy."—Athenwgum. 
London: F. NoRGATs, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 








Fourth Edition, 8vo, price 18s. 
PREHISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated 
by Ancient Remains, and the Manners and 
Customs of Modern Savages. By Sir Joun Lussock, 
&e. 
London: F. NORGATE, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 
“6 7 EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value."—Spectator. **Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree.”"—Literary Churchman. 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest."—Guardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a 


library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 

difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 

the most eminent Biblical scholars. 

eee HoppgR and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Ww. 
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eo” 
A NEW BOOK for BOYS. 


TRUE UNDER TRIAL. ByF. Palmer. 
‘With Coloured Illustrations from Drawings by G. 
L. Seymour and W. A. Cranston. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, 3s 6d. 


The WATCHERS on the LONGSHIPS. 
By James F. Cops. With Illustrations by 
Davidson Knowles. Crown Svo, cloth beards, 


3s 6d. 
«A very interesting and suggestive volume.”"—Jokn 


Bull. 
EDITH VERNON’S LIFE WORK. By 


the Author of “‘ Harry's Battles,” &c. Crown 8yo, 
cloth boards, 3s 6d. 

“A yery pretty story, very well told."—Literary 

Churchman. 


STORIES THEY TELL ME; or, 
SUE and I. By Mrs. Ropert O'ReItiy. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s 6d. 

« A thoroughly delightful book, full of sound wisdom, 
as well as fun.” —A theneum. 
Cc. J. 


INFANT LISPINGS. By 
Rowe. With Twelve Illustrations by W. J. 
Weigand. Dedicated, by permission,to H.R.H. 
the Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck, 
&c. Square 16mo, cloth, bevelled boards, Is 6d. 


DEARE CHILDE. A Village Idyll. 
By the Rev. S. J. STONE, M.A., Vicar of St. Paul's, 
Dalston. With Outline Illustrations by H. J. A. 
Miles. Square 16mo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 1s 6d. [Second Edition. 

“We scarcely know whether Mr. Stone—whose 
devotional poetry needs no praise—or Mr. Miles has 
most happily caught the spirit that should animate 
such a memorial. Both are so true as to be almost 

inful,—at least to those who have loved and lost a 
ittle child.”"—Nonconformist. 


LITTLE LAYS for LITTLE LIPS. 


1s 6d. [Pisth Edition. 


The CHANGED CROSS. By the Hon. 


Mrs. CHARLES HOBART, née N. P. W. 1s 6d. 
[Fourteenth Edition. 


« The idea is beautifully worked out, and the illus- 
trations are a poem in themseives."—Sunday School 
Magazine. 


The OLD, OLD STORY. 1s 6d. 
The KING in HIS BEAUTY, and other 


Poems. By FLORENCE C. ARMSTRONG. Is 6d. 
[Second Edition. 


CLOUD and the STAR (The). By the 


Author of ‘‘ The Changed Cross.” 1s 6d. 
[Second Edition. 


= 


SIXTH ANNUAL VOLUME. 
Now ready, with upwards of 200 I)lustrations. 


SU 8 FP BR. 2» 
3s, pictorial boards ; 5s, cloth green boards, gilt edges. 
“One of the most useful attempts to provide Sunday 
teading for the young.”"—John Bul’. 


Extra cloth boards, 2s; paper covers, 1s. Now ready. 
DARTON’S GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 
Illustrated with Full-page and other Engravings. 

“A most fascinating annual.”"—Cambridge Chronicle. 


London: W. WELLS GARDNER, 
2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 


MARCUS WARD & CO.’S LIST. 


AT ANCHOR: a Narrative of Experi- 
enees Afloat and Ashore during the Voyage of 
H.M.S. ‘Challenger’ Round the World ” ‘ween 
the Years 1872 and 1876. By Joun Jam: WILD, 
Ph.D.. Member of the Civilian Scientifi.: Staff of 
H.M.S. ‘ Challenger,’ Author of “ Thalassa.” With 
numerous coloured sketches, typo etchings, and a 
chart of the Cruise. Imperial folio, price 73s 6d. 


The BLACK CRUSOE. From the 
French of ALFRED SEGUIN. With 70 Illustrations 
engraved on wood by M. Meaulle, from Designs 
by MM. H. Scott, Meyer, Ferdinandus, &c, Price 8s. 


BIBLE BIOGRAPHIES; or, Stories 
from the Old Testament. By the Rev. W. E. 
LitTLEWoop, M.A., Vicar of St. James's, Bath. 
With 34 Lilustrations and Illuminated Frontis- 
piece, 1s 6d. 


ESTHER: a Story for Children. By 
GERALDINE Butt, Author of “Christmas Roses, 
“Lads and Lasses.” Numerous Woodcut and 
Chronograph IlJustrations. Price 3s 6d. 


WHAT an OLD MYTH MAY TEACH. 
By Lesttz Kern, Author of “ A Simple Maiden.” 
With Illustrations by Oswald von Glehn. Square 
8vo, cloth extra, price 3s 6d. 


KASPAR and the SUMMER FAIRIES. 
By JuL1aA Gopparp, Author of “ Kaspar and the 
Seven Wonderful Pigeons of Wiirzburg.” With 
numerous Iilustrations. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 
Price 2s 6d. 

MARCUS WARD and CO., London, Belfast, and 

Philadelphia. 


LIFE A 


ce) 


THE 
FRANCES, 


Author of “Memorials 


DALDY, ISBISTER, and 


NEXT WEEK, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


ND 


LETTERS 


BARONESS BUNSEN. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 


of a Quiet Life,” &o. 


With Two Steel Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s, 


CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.0. 





YOUNG 
MRS. JARDINE, 


THE NEW STORY, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 


WILL BEGIN IN 


GOOD WORDS 


FOR JANUARY. 


| 


| 


Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 


GQ0OO0OD WORDS. 


Edited by 
DONALD MACLEOD, DD. 


One of her Majesty's Chaplains. 


The JANUARY Part will be Ready on the 21st inst., 
and will contain :— 


Young Mrs. Jardine.—Part I. 

By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Afghanistan and the Afghans, 

By Major W. F. Butter, C.D. 


Some Words on Prayer. 
By the Rev. Stoproxp A. Brooke. 


The Outer Hebrides: a Geological Ramble. 
By James Geikig, LL.D., F.R.S. 


| The Close of the Mission Services. 
By A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster, 


Gentlewomen in Difficulties. 
By “ H. K.” 


The Value of St. Paul’s Epistles 
as Historical Documents. 


By the Rev. Prebendary Row. 


| Dr. John Wilson, of Bombay. 
By H. A. Paces. 





| The Bride’s Pass.—Chaps. I., II. 


By Sanau Tytver, Author of “ Scotch Firs.” 


The Mission Fields: Notes of a Year's Travels, 
By the Rey. W. F. Stevenson, Author of 
“ Praying and Working.” 


Thoughts for Quiet Hours. 
By the Epiror. 
&c., &c, 





DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





of CHARLES KINGSLEY: 
of HIS LIFE. 


Portraits, and Vignettes on Wood. 


EDITED by HIS WIFE, With Two 


THE LATE CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, A CABINET 


EDITION 
MEMORIES 
Steel Engraved 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 128, 


HIS LETTERS, and 








C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 


NOTICE.—Next week will be 
entitled, WITHIN SOUND of the 
“ Vera,” §c., in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


“BLUE ROSES,” &c. 


published, A NEW STORY, 
SEA, by the Author of “ Blue Roses,” 
cloth, gilt tops, price 12s, 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square, 





By ARABELLA 


Crown 8vo, with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


CONTENTS :—The Fairyland of Science; how to Enter it; how to Use it; how to Enjoy it—Sunbeams, and 
the Work They Do—The Aérial Ocean in which We Live—A Drop of Water on its Travels—The Two Great 
Sculptors, Water and Ice—The Voices of Nature,and How We Hear Them—The Life of a Primrose—The 
History of a Piece of Coal—Bees in the Hive—Bees and Flowers. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. 


B BUCKLEY, 


Authoress of “ A Short History of Natural Science,” “ Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior Students,” &c. 


(Ready. 





Just published, crown 8y 


JOHN LOTHR 


By 





ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 


0, pp. xii.-276, cloth, 6s. 


OP MOTLEY: 


A Memoir. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
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AN EXCELLENT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 





Now Ready, Sixth Thousani, deny Svo, cloth, price lés. 


GEORGE 
MERCHANT AND 
By SAMUEL 


MOORE: 
PHILANTHROPIST. 
SMILES, LL.D., 


Author of “ Lives of the Engineers,” &c. 


With a Portrait etched by Rajon, after G. F. Watts, R.A. 


“* Sympathy.’ eaid Moore,‘is the great secret of life,’ and it was this sympathy which made him so much 


beloved as well as esteemed. 
say a kiudly word or todo a noble deed. 


ample of such honourable success and such untiring benevo'ence cannot fail to be of service. 


He was a genuine man. always to be trusted, always in earnest, always ready to 
It was fitting that this biography should be written, and the ex- 


We do not 


wonder that Cumberland, which he loved so well, is proud of George Moore.” —Spectator. 


**The charm of the biog’aphy is that the man is represented to us without comment or apology, just as he 
appeared to his associates."—Saturday Review. 

“Dr. Smiles bas raised a worthy memorial to his name in this most fascinating vo!ume, but who can doubt 
that his best and most lasting memorial will be found in those good works he accomplished during his busy 
and useful life, and his truest remembrance in the numberless hearts he cheered and comforted with his 
















“ Dr. Smiles, in this handsome volume, bas done ample justice to his subject ; and has pointed out, with the 
skill of an experienced biographer, the many useful lessons which may be drawn from the life of this success- 
ful merckaxt and Jarge-hearted philanthropist. A good portrait of Mr. Moore, etched by M. Rajon froma 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





A SUITABLE GIFT-BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Seventh Edition, now ready. with 8 Coloured Maps and Charts, 9 Full-page Illustrations engraved on Wood 
aud 109 Woodcuts in the Text, in One Volume, 8yo, price 21s, cloth. 


A VOYAGE 
By Mrs. 


“This delightful cruise is the very romance of 
adventurous yachting ; it is the voyage of the rough 
old circumnavigators translated into the picturesquely | 
luxurious."— Times. | 

“This book is almost as difficult to leave as Tahiti 
and Hawaii; it offers a panorama of delightful scenes, | 
where the sun is eternally shining on white waterfalls, | 
green palm-trees, and a wealth of flowers.’’—Saturd ty | 
Review. 

“ Written from the first page to the last in a most | 
animating tone of enjoyment. The graceful simplicity 
of the style makes it extremely seductive ; it is full of 
adventure, and the admirable illustrations are worthy | 
of the letterpress."—Pall Mall Gazette. ' 


IN THE 
Our Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. 
BRASSEY. 


(The 118 Illustrations engraved by G. Pearson, chiefly after Drawings by the Hon. A. Y. Bingham ) 


“ We can but faintly indicate what the reader may 
look for in this unrivalled book."—Spectator. 

“It would be difficult to imagine a more delightful 
book than ‘A Voyage in the Sunbeam,’ and the charm 
of the narrative is heightened by the illustrations, 
which are unusually fine examples of wood engraving.” 
—Morning Post. 

“Every country seems delightful to the happy 
voyagers, qualified by taste and culture to appreciate 
all they see, and no less enabled than disposed to take 
the cream off everything. Almost every little piece 
of description is prettily turned in well-chosen lan- 
guage, snd affords more or less of a picture to the eye.” 
—E£xaminer. 

























London: LONGMANS and CO. 





WALTER BAGEHOT’S COLLECTED ESSAYS. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s, cloth. 


weep SSA RB ET STUDIES. 


By the late WALTER BAGEHOT, MA, 
and Fellow of University College, London. 


With a Prefatory Memoir, Edited by RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 





THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION, 


As Illustrated by the Religions of India. 
Delivered at the Chapter House, Westminster Abbey, April, May, June, 1878. 
By F. MAX MULLER, M.A. 

London: LONGMANS and CO., and WILLIAMS and NORGATE. 








PRIZE BOOKS. 


6s each. 


MR. SMILES’ SELF-HELP SERIES. 
. SELF-HELP. 

If. CHARACTER. 

I, THRIFT. 


1V. INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 


With 30 Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


THOMAS EDWARD, THE SCOTCH NATURALIST. 


With 50 Illustrations, 12s. 


ROBERT DICK, THE GEOLOGIST AND BOTANIST. 


i 





lc. KEGAN PAUL 





| 


unfailing charity of word a..d deed ?'—Lecds Mercury. 


| NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI 


| portrait by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., prefaces the work. '—/all Mali Gazette. 
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AND (60's 
NEW LIST. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


GWEN : 


A Drama in Monologue. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Epi: of Hades,” &c. 
[This day, 








Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT, 
LETTERS TO IMLAY. 


With a Prefatory Memoir by 
C. KEGAN PAUL, 


and Two Portraits in eau forte, Etched by 
itt 


Anna Lea Merritt. 


2 vols. large post 8yo, cloth, price 24s. 


AND HIS TIMES. 


By Professor VILLARI, 
Author of “ Life of Savonarola,” &c. 


Translated by LINDA VILLARI. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


WILLIAM HARVEY : 


History of the Discovery of the 
Circulation of the Blood. 


! By the late R. WILLIS, M.D., Author of “ Servetus 


and Calvin. 
With a Portrait of Harvey, after Faithorne. 

“ His (Dr. Willis’s) book will doubtless find numer- 
ous readers, and we trust that some atleast may be 
led by it to study the much-praised aod little read 
works of William Harvey.”"— Saturday Review, 





Super-royal 4to, cloth, price £3 133 61. 


G AU R: 


Its Ruins and Inscriptions. 
By the late JOHN HENRY RAVENSHAW, B.S. 
Edited by his WIDOW. 


With 44 Photographic I'lustrations and 25 Fac-similes 
of Inscriptions. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE GROWTH 
OF 


’ THE 


STEAM-ENGINE. 


By Professor R. H. THURSTON. 
With Numerous I)lustrations. 
*,* Vol. XXIV. of the International Scientific Series 


Square 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


A History of the Mountain and its 
Eruptions. 
By G. F. RODWELL, F.B.A.S., F.C.S. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 


Square 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, price 9s. 


FLOWERS AND THEIR 
UNBIDDEN GUESTS. 


By Dr. A. KERNER, 
Professor of Botany in the University of Innsbriick. 


Translation, Edited by W. OGLE, M_D., and a Pre- 
fatory Letter by CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. 


Square 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


MANUAL OF THE GEOLOGY 
OF IRELAND. 


By G. HENRY KINAHAN, MR.LA., &., 
of her Majesty's Geological Survey. 
With 8 Plates, 26 Woodcuts, and a Map of Ireland, 
Geologically Coloured. 
«“ Whether considered upon its scientific or upon its 
literary merits, the work must be pronounced admir- 
ably done.”"—Land and Water. 


Vol. L.—Demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


NEW READINGS AND RENDERINGS. 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
TRAGEDIES. 


By H. HALFORD VAUGHAN, 
Sometime Regius Profcssor of Modern History iu 
Oxford University. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., 1 Paternoster 
Square. 
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SUITABLE 


FOR 


PRESENTS. 





In Two Parts. Trans- 


With 40 Steel Engravings after Retzsch's 


GOETHE’S FAUST. 


by ANNA SWANWICK. 
aad 4to, half-bound, 21s. 


CHOICE EXAMPLES of WEDGWOOD ART. 


tes in Permanent Photography. With Descriptions and Preface by 
Bee METRY ARD. Imperial 4to, handsomely bound, £3 3s. 


EDITED BY ELIZA METEYARD. 


WEDGWOOD and his WORKS. Imperial 


4to, £3 3s—MEMORIALS of WEDG WOOD. Imperial 4to, £3 33.—The 
WEDGWOOD HANDBOOK: a Manual for Collectors. With Index. Crown 
8vo, 10s 6d, Index separately, 64—CATALOGUE of W EDGWOOD MANU- 
FACTURERS. 8vo, half-bound, 10s 6d. 


The RAFFAELLE GALLERY. 20 Perma- 


nent Photographs. With Descriptions. Imperial 4to, £2 2s. 


TURNER'S PICTURESQUE VIEWS in 


ENGLAND and WALES. Wih Descriptive Notices. 96 Permanent Photo- 
graphs. 3 vols., £6 68, sold separately. 


TURNER’S CELEBRATED LANDSCAPES. 


16 Permanent Photographs. With a Memoir and Descriptions. Imperia! 
4to, £2 2s. 


FLAXMAN’S CLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Comprising Homer's Iliad and Odyssey, the Tragedies of ZEschylus, the 
Theogony and Works and Days of Hesiod. Engraved by Piroli and Blake. 
Imperial 4to, half-bound, £4 14s 6d. The Four Parts separately, 21s each. 


The ART of SKETCHING from NATURE. 
By P. H. DELAMOTTE. Professor of Drawing at King's College, London. With 
2; Wood-cuts and 25 Coloured Plates, from Water-Colour Drawings by Prout, 
Cooke, R.A. Girtin, Varley, De Wint, Birket Foster, and the Author. Im- 


perial 4to, £3 3s. 
96 


DELAMOTTE’S DRAWING COPIES. 


Original Sketehes in Architecture, Trees, Figures, Foregrounds, Lan dscapes, 
Boats, and Sea-Pieces. Royal 8vo, oblong, half-bound, price 12s. 


A CONCISE HISTORY of PAINTING. By 


Mrs. CHARLES HEATON. 8vo, with Lllustrations in Permanent Photography, lds. 


. 

The RIVIERA. Pen and Pencil Sketches 
from Cannes to Genoa. With 12 Cbhrcmo-lithographic Illustrations and 
numerovs Woodcuts from Drawings by the Author. By the late HENRY 
ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Imperial 8vo, 21s. 


MOUNTAINS and LAKES of SWITZER- 


LAND and ITALY. 64 Views in Chromo-lithograph, after Drawings by C. C. 
Pyne, With a Map of Routes and Notes. Second Edition, Crown dto, £2 2s. 


Third Edition, entirely Revised, with Descriptions of all the Species by the Editor. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Con- 
taining a Description and Life-size Drawing of every British Plant. Edited, 
and brought up to the Present Standard of Scientific Know edge, by T. Bos- 
WELL, LL.D., F.L.S., &c. With Popular Descriptions by Mrs. LANKESTER. In 
11 vols., £22 8s, cloth; £24 12s, half-morocco; and £28 3s 6d, whole morocco. 
Volumes sold separately, or in 83 Parts, 5s each. 


Second Edition, with 1,000 Illustrations, 21s, 


MY GARDEN: its Plan and Culture. By 


the late ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S. Containing much Information on Landscape 
Gardening, the Propagation of Plants, Glass-Housss, Vegetables, Tools, 
Fruits, Flowers, Trees, Shrubs, Garden Insects, Birds, and, in fact, everything 
connected with the Garden. 


With 85 Engravings by Jewitt, and numerous Maps and Plans, demy 4to, £3 3s. 


ROME and the CAMPAGNA: a Historical 


and Topographical Description of the Site, Buildings, and Neighbourhood of 
Ancient Rome. By the Key. BR. Burn, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


With upwards of 350 Illustrations, finely engraved on Wood, Maps, Pians, &c. 


LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By 


T. Lewin, MA., F.SA., Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law:; Author of 
“Fasti Sacri,” “Siege of Jerusalem,” “Cesar's Invasion,” * Treatise on 
Trusts,” &c. 2 vols., Fourth Edition, Revised, demy 4to, £2 2s. 


Library Edition, with Portraits, Autographs, and Vignettes, 8 vols. large post 8vo, 
7s 6d each. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. 


From the Norman Conquest to the Reign of Queen Anne. By AGNES 
STRICKLAND. Also a Cheaper Edition, in 6 vols.. 5s each. 
An ABRIDGED EDITION. With Portrait of Matilda of Flanders. In 1 


vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 68 6d. 
FLY-LEAVES. By C. S. Calverley. A 
Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Volume of Humorous Versa. 


VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. By C. 5. 


CALVERLEY. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 


SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Edited by S.W SINGER. With a Life of the Poet, by W. WarTkiss LLOYD. 
Feap. 8yo, 10 vols., 28 6d each ; or in half-morocco, 5s. 
“This edition, considering the style in which it is produced, is one of the 
cheapest ever published."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THROUGH ROUGH WATER: a Story for 


Young People. By the Author of “The Rose Garden,” ‘‘Unawares,” &c. 
With 11 Illustrations, small post 8vo, 5s. 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 700 pages, with numerous Illustrations, 8s 6d. 


AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME for 


1878. Edited by H. K. F. Gatry. Containing Stories by Mrs. Ewing, Ascott 
R. Hope, Ennis Graham (author of “ Carrots”), the Author of “The Rose 
Garden,” and others —Tranuslations from the German and French, Shore 
Stories, Fairy Tales, Papers on Historical Subjects, Travel, and Natural 
History—Short Biographies of Eminent Persous—Verses—A Christmas Play, 
by S. H. Gatty—Competition Questions, Acrostics, Correspondence, Book 
Notices, and numerous Illustrations by English and German Artists. 


Sixth Edition, with 12 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 


A FLAT-IRON for a FARTHING; or, Some 


Passages in the Life of an Only Son. By Mrs. Ewing. Small 8vo, 5a. 

“ Let every parent and guardian who wishes to be amused, and at the same time 
to please a child, purchase ‘A Flat-Iron for a Farthing.’ We will answer for the 
delight with which they will read it themselves, and wea do not doubt but that 
the fortunate recipient will also like it. The story is quaint, original, and alto- 
gether delightful." —Asieawum. 


Fourth Edition, with 10 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 


SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. By 
Mrs. EwInG, Small post 8vo, 5s. 

“It is a beautifully to!d story, full of humour and pathos, and bright sketches 
of scenery and character.”—Pall Mall Gatette. 

** It is scarcely necessary to say that Mrs. Ewing's book is one of the best of the 
year. Everything she writes is full of talent, and also full of perception and 
common-sense."—Saturday Review, 1875. 

- oe have not met a healthier or breezier tale for girls for a loug period.” 
Academy. 


A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other Tales. 


By the Author of “A Fiat-iron for a Farthiog,” “ Six to Sixteen,” &c. With 
4 Illustrations, small post 8vo, 5s. 

“Never has Mrs. Ewing published a more charming volume of stories, and thas 
is saying a very great deal. From the first to the last, the book overflows with 
the strange knowledge of child-nature which so rarely survives childhood; and 
moreover, with inexhaustible quiet humour, which is never anything but innocent 
and well-bred, never priggish, and never clumsy."—Acadzmy. 


By the same Authoress, illustrated. 
The BROWNIES, and other Tales. Third E:jition, 5s. 
Mre. OVERTHEWAY'S REMEMBRANCES. Second Eiition, 3s 6d. 
LOB.LIE-BY-THE-FIRE; or, the Luck of Lingborough; and other Tales. 
Secokd Edition, 5a. 
JAN of the WINDMILL: a Novelette. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


Uniform Edition, in feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d per volume. 


’ 
Mrs. GATTY’S WORKS: 
PARABLES from NATURE, with Portrait, 2 vols. WORLDS not REALISED 
and PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED.—DOMESTIC PICTURES and TALES.— 
AUNT JUDY'S TALES, Seventh Edition. —AUNT JUDY'S LETTERS, Fifth 
Edi:ion.—The HUMAN FACE DIVINE, Second Edition.—The FAIRY GOD 
MOTHERS, Fifth Edition, 2s 6d.—The HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY, New 
Edition. The above in a neat cloth box, pric 31s 6d. 


2 vols., handsomely bound, with upwards of 200 lllustrations, 6s each. 


ANDERSEN’S ‘FAIRY TALES,” and 


“TALES for CHILDREN.” These two volumes form the most complete 
Euglish Edition of Andersen's Tales. 


GUESSING STORIES; or, the Surprising 


Adventures of the Man with the Extra Pair of Eyes. By the late Archdeacon 
Freeman.—tThird Edition, 23 6d. 


FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS. True 


Stories about Animals. By GWYNFRYN. With 8 Full-Page Engravings 
Fifth Edition. Prettily bound, 3s 6d. 


WONDER-WORLD. A Collection of Fairy 
Tales, Old and New. Translated from the French, German. and Danish. 
With 4 Coloured Illu-trations and numerous Woodcuts by L. Richter, Oscar 
Pletsch, and others. Royal 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


KIRSTIN’S ADVENTURES: a Story of 


Jutland Life. By the Author of “ Casimir, the Little Exile,” &. With Illus- 


trations, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
KATIE; or, the Simple Heart. By D. 


RicuMonp, Author of “ Annie Maitland.” Illustrated by M. I. Booth. Second 
Edition, crown S8vv, 3s 61. 


Mrs. O’REILLY’S BOOKS for LITTLE 


CHILDREN. Illustrated. DAISY'S COMPANIONS. Third Edition, 16mo, 
2s 64.—LITTLE PRESCRIPTION, and other Tales. 16mo, 23 6d.—GILES'S 
MINORITY ; or, Scenes at the Red House. 16mo, 2s 6d.—DJLL WORLD; 
or, Play in Earnest. 16mo, 2s 6d.—DEBORKAH'S DRAWER. 16mo, 2s 6d.— 
CICELY'S CHOICE: a Story for Girls. Feap 8vo, 38 6d. 


Capt. MARRYAT’S BOOKS for BOYS. 


Cheap Uniform Edition, with numerous I!lustrations on Steel and Wood, 
after Stanfield, Gilbert Dalziel, Stothard, and others. Each 3s 6d gilt; edges; 


4s 6d. 
POOR JACK. The PRIVATEERSMAN. 
The MISSION; or, Scenes in Africa 


MASTERMAN READY. 
The PIRATE & the THREE CUTTERS. SETTLERS in CANADA. 


Also 


The BOY’S LOCKER. Being a Smaller 





Edition of the above Stories, 12 vols. included in a box, fcap 8¥o, 21s. 





London: GECRGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 





CHARLES ST. JOHN. 
The WILD SPORTS and NATURAL HISTORY 


of the HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND. By Cuartes St. Jonny. A 
Now and Illustrated Edition. Crown 8vo, 15s. [Lhis day. 


SIR J. GARDNER WILKINSON. 
The MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 


ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. By Sir J. GarpNer WiLK1nson, F.RS. 
A New Edition. Edited by Samvuet Bircw, LL.D. With 500 
Illustrations, 8 vols. medium 8vo, 84s. 


PROFESSOR BRUGSCH. 
HISTORY of EGYPT under the PHARAOHS. 


Derived entirely from Monuments. With a Memoir on the Exodus 
of the Israelities. By Henry Brucscu Brey. Translated by H. 
Dansy Seymour and Pui Suita, B.A. With Maps, 2 vols. 
8vo, 30a. 


DR. SMILES. 
LIFE of ROBERT DICK (BAKER of 


THURSO), GEOLOGIST and BOTANIST. By Samvue. SMILes, 
LL.D. With Portrait and Illustrations, crown §vo, 12s. 


DR. GEORGE SMITH. 
LIFE of JOHN WILSON, D.D. (of BOMBAY) : 


Fifty Years a Philanthropist and Missionary in the East. By 
Georce Smiru, LL.D. With Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo, 18s. 


LADY ANNE BLUNT. 
The BEDOUINS of the EUPHRATES 


VALLEY. By Lady Anne Brunt. Edited, with a Preface and 
some Account of the Arabs and their Horses, by “ W. S. B.” With 
Map and Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo. [La January. 


MRS. GILL: 
SIX MONTHS in ASCENSION: an Unscientific 


Account of a Scientific Expedition. By Mrs. Girt. With Map, 
crown 8y0, 9s. 


SIR GILBERT SCOTT. 
LECTURES on the RISE and DEVELOP- 


MENT of MEDIAZVAL ARCHITECTURE. Delivered at the 
Royal Academy. By Sir G. Girperr Scorr, R.A. With 400 
Illustrations, 2 yols. medium 8yo, 42s. [ln January. 


GEORGE DENNIS. 
The CITIES and CEMETERIES of ETRURIA. 


By Grorcr Dennis. A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged so as 
to Incorporate all the most Recent Discoveries. With Maps and 
200 Illustrations, 2 vols, medium 8vo, 42s, [Now ready. 


CAPTAIN FORBES. 
BRITISH BURMA and its PEOPLE: being 


Sketches of Native Manners, Customs, and Religion. By Captain 
C. J. Forpes, Officiating Deputy-Commissioner, British Burma. 
Crown 8yo, 10s 6d, 


BISHOP OF DERRY. 
The WITNESS of the PSALMS to CHRIST 


and CHRISTIANITY. The BAMPTON LECTURES, 1876. By 
the Brsnor of Derry. Second Edition, Revised and greatly En- 
larged., S8vo, 14s, [Just ready. 


REMBRANDT. 
A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the 


ETCHED WORK of REMBRANDT. With Life and Introductions, 
By Cuarvas H. Mippieton, B.A. Woodcuts, medium 8vo, 31s 6d. 
[Just ready. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albomarle Street 





LT 


BICKERS & SON’S CHRISTMAS LIsrT. 





*,* A New Catalogue of over 2,000 elegantly bound Books, in All 
Departments of Literature, by post free on application, 





The New Art Gift-Book for the Season, uniform with “ Wey's Rome,” « Rous 
selet's India,” and “The Rhine.” Super-royal 4to, cloth elegant, price 2? gni # 
or morocco, elegant, 4 guineas. F Gant, price 2 guineas ; 


SWITZERLAND: its Mountains and Valleys. De. 
scribed by WOLDEMAR RADEN. With 418 Illustratiens by celebrated Artist: 
Engraved by A.Closs. Copies elegantly bound in morocco, super-elegant, 
price 4 guineas. 

“* Switzerland, published by Messrs, Bickers and Son, is perha: 
gorgeous.”—Pall Mal/ Gazette, December 9th. oe Go mes 

* The illustrations are admirable.”—Svcotsman. 

“One of the most handsome and in all ways valuable books."—Standarg 

December 9th. : 


Super-royal 4to, cloth, elegant, 2 guineas; or morocco, elegant, 4 guineas, 


The RHINE: from its Source to the Sea. Translated by 
G. BARTLEY, from the German of Karl Stieler, Wachenhusen, and Hack. 
lander. With 420 llustrations, picturesque and historical, from Drawings by 
celebrated Artists. 

“The work is delightful reading, and it is as delightful for its pictures.” 

Scotsman. 

“ A sumptuous work."—Daily News. 


A New and Complete Edition, cloth elegant, £2 2s; or elegantly bound ig 
morocco, super-elegant, £4 4s. 


INDIA and its NATIVE PRINCES: Travels in Central 
India, and in the Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal. Dedicated by express 
permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. By Louis Rousse.er. Carefully 
Revised and Edited by Lieutenant-Oolonel U. BUCKLES, and containing 316 
Iliustrations and 6 Maps. 

From the TIMES, October 7, 1875:— Nothing can be clearer than M. Rousselet's 
description of the countries and people he visited during these five years, and we 
seem ourselves to be living among them, as they pass in his vivid pages in Stately 
splendour under our eyes. The book is superbly illustrated also, and with re- 
markable accuracy, for every face in it is a likeness which any Anglo-Indian will 
at once recognise; but we have said enough to justify us in recommending 
it warmly to their notice.” 


ROME. By Francis Wey. With an Introduction by W. 
W. Story, Author of “ Roba di Roma.” New Edition, beautifully [llustrated 
with 346 large Engravings on Wood by the most celebrated French Artists, q 
magnificent volume, in super-royal 4to, cloth, 25s; or morocco, super-elegant, 
gilt edges, £3. 


EXAMPLES of MODERN BRITISH ART. Forty Master- 
pieces, by the most celebrated Paiunters of the English Schoo), from Hogarth 
to the present day. Reproduced by the Permanent Woodbury process. With 
Biographical Sketches of the Artists. Size of Plates, 9}in. by 7 in. Imperial 
4to, cloth elegant, full gilt sides and edges, £2 2s. Or elegantly bound in 
morocco, super-extra, gilt edges, 4 guineas. 


DRESDEN GALLERY (The). Fifty of the finest Ex- 
amples of the Old Masters in this famous Gallery. Reproduced in Permanent 
Woodburytype, with Descriptive Letterpress to each Pilate; printed on fine 
thick paper at the Chiswick Press. Imperial 4to, cloth elegant, full gilt sides 
and edges, £2 2s. Or elegantly bound in morocco, inlaid, super-extra, 4 
guineas. 


Lacroix’s Works on the Middle-Ages and the Eighteenth Century. 
Imp. 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, full gilt sides and leather back. 
The ARTS in the MIDDLE-AGES and at the PERIOD of 
the RENAISSANCE. By Pau Lacroix. 19 Chromo-lithographs and 400 
Wood Engravings, 25s. 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and DRESS DURING the 
MIDDLE-AGES. By Paut Lacrorx. [Illustrated with 15 Chromo-litho- 
graphic Prints, and upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood, 25s. 


MILITARY and RELIGIOUS LIFE in the MIDDLE- 
AGES, and at the PERIOD of the RENAISSANCE. By Paut Lacroix. 13 
Chromo-lithographs and 400 Engravings on Wood, 25s. 






The New Volume, completing the Work on the Middle-Ages. 


SCIENCE and LITERATURE in the MIDDLE-AGES 
and at the PERIOD of the RENAISSANCE. With 13 OCbhromo-lithographs 
and 400 Engravings on Wood, £1 11s 6d. 


The EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Its Institutions, Customs, 
and Costumes. France, 1700-1789. By PAUL “Acrorx. Translated. Lilus- 
trated by 21 Chromo-lithographs and 351 Wood Engravings, 25s. 

*,* Sets of the above, elegantly bound in morocco, 5 Vols., 10 Guineas, 


The NEW VOLUME in BICKERS and SON'S 7s 6d SERIES, uniform with 
“LAMB'S TALES from SHAKSPEARE™”™ (Dodd's), BEAUTIES of SHAK- 
SPEARE,” and * SOUTHEY'S LIFE of NELSON.” Each Volume contains 12 
Illustrations in Permanent Photography. 


COOK’S VOYAGES ROUND the WORLD. With an 
Account of bis Life, by A. Kippis, D.D. With 12 Plates, reproduced in exact 
Fac-simile from Drawings made during the Voyage. Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 
7s 6d. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


SKETCHES from FRENCH HISTORY. By T. A. 
ROLLOPE, 


CONTENTS:—At Chantilly Two Hundred Years Ago—A Heroine and a Mock 
Hero in the Days of the Fronde—An Episode of Convent Life at St. Cyr— 


Urban Grandier: a French Record of the Seventeenth Century—Louis XIV. 
as a Matchmaker—La Fontaine—The Jackdaw that Turned out a Swan. 


New and Revised Edition, super-royal 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


CLARKE’S (Mrs. COWDEN) CONCORDANCE to SHAKE- 
—— : pm 3 a Verbal Index to All the Passages in the Dramatic Works of 


WITHOUT a MASTER SERIES: a Course of Lessons 
intended for the Use of Persons Studying the Languages without a Master. 
Demy 8vo, wrappers, 28 each:—English, 2s. French, 2s. Latin, 2s. Italian, 
2s. Spanish, 2s. German, Parts I., [l.,and IIL, 2s cach. Bookkeeping, 2s. 








BICKERS and SON, Leicester Square. 
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HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS AND Co. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAU- 


LAY. By bis Nephew, G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P, 


CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 36s. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, feap. 4to, 21s. 
WITH JVRY AND THE ARMADA, l6mo, 3s 64. 
MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED EDITION, imperial 16mo, 10s 64. 


SPEECHES CORRECTED by HIMSELF :— 


PEOPLE'S EDITION, crown 8yo, 3s 6d, 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, Portrait, 21s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 
SPEECHES :— 
STUDENT'S EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD 


MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
Crown 8v0, 6s. 


The COMPLETE WORKS 


Sister, Lady Trevetyan. Library Edition, with Portrait, 8 vols. 


and 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of ANNA JAMESON. 


By her Niece, GERARDINE MACPHERSON. With Portrait, 8vo, 12s 6d. 


“We commend this interesting biography most earnestly to our readers, in 
full confidence that they will derive large satisfaction from its perusal, and that it 


will leaye many a useful lesson in their minds and hearts for years to come."— | 


Literary World. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN, and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tomas BUCKLE. 
Cabinet Edition. 3 yols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, copiously Illustrated with Steel Plates, Landscapes, 
Coins, Maps, d&c. 


LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
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Vols. I. to III. 8yo, price 45s. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 


Just published, with Steel Portrait and Photographic Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF SYDNEY DOBELL. 


Edited by E. J. 
NEW NOVELS JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD.” 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 


By THOMAS HARDY, Author of “Far From the Madding Crowd,” “ The Hand of Etholberta,” &c. 3 vols, 


“ The story is a striking one, and well worth read- “The novel is so clever and so strong, thatit excites , that these very qualities at first prevent our Perceiving 
ing...... We seem to be transported by Mr. Hardy| both interest and admiration...... He seoms to paint | its fall strength.”—Zraminer. 
out of the well-trodden fields of ordinary fiction into | the woman and the place as no other living writer ‘Our author has given us such a piece of work as 
another world altogether.”— Times. could have done.”"—Acaleny. people but rarely see. ‘The Return of the Native’ ig 
“This fine work,—perhaps the most artistically “ A book of sterling excellence."—LZondon. | one of the most remarkable books of the last twenty 
“ The originality and greatness of the work are such! years."—Vunity Fuir. 


perfect that we have yet had from him.""—Graphic. 
PERCIV A L.” 


7 ees 
By MARGARET VELEY. 3 vols. 
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THE CLASSIC POETS: their Lives and their Times. 


With the EPICS EPITOMISED. By W.T. DOBSON. Crown 8vyo, 9s. 
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crown 8vo, price 30s. Original Illustrations. 22 vols. 8vo, cloth gilt, 
price £8 5s; or in half-russia, £12 12s. 


a ee ee POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT The LIBRARY EDITION. With all the 
ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. |! BROWNING. 6 vols. crown 8vo, price 30s. Original Illustrations. In a New Style of 


By JOHN MARSHALL, F.RB.S., F.R.C.S., /The RING and the BOOK. By Robert) *™™s ag ty eae ag i? gilt top. 
Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts; late | BROWNING. 4 vols. crown 8yo, price 20s, | a oe sa ¢ 


TISCELLANIES, 10 vols., £3 15s. 
Lecturer on Anatomy at the Government School of | Th aeamma morrson. 12 te 
Design, South Kensington; Professor of Surgery in : ee ene FUE Es we vols. crown 8v0, 
University College. Illustrated by 220 Original Draw- | Three volumes, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt with Frontispiece to each volume, scarlet cloth, 
ings on Wood by J. 8. Cuthbert, engraved by George | edges, 8s 6d each ; plain cloth, plain edges, 7s 6d each. yoy top, price £3; and in half-morocco, price 
re 5 5s. 
Nicholls and Co. 1, A SELECTION from the POETRY step 
| of ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. | Ina New Style of Binding, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 
i i 1 4to, price £1 Is. 

Third Edition, 2 yols., 21s. | With a Portrait of the Author. roya 

The ORPHAN of PIMLICO, and other 
A D E 8 Cc RIPTI 0 N OF HE (2. A SELECTION from the POETICAL | Sketches, Fragments, and Drawings. By WILLIAM 


WORKS or ROBERT BROWNING. MAKEPEACB THACKERAY. Copied by a process 











HUMAN BODY, | 
A 7 3. AURORA LEIGH. By Elizabeth that gives a faithful Reproduc tion of the Originals 
ITS STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS. BARRETT BROWNING. With @ Portrait of the wl Rg and Editorial Notes by Miss 
Iilustrated by Physiological Diagrams, designed for | Author. ‘ saad 
the Use of Teachers in Schools and Young Men — pare ¥ 
destined for the Medical Profession, and for Popular WORKS OF LEIGH HUNT 
Tastruction generally. |POETS and NOVELISTS: a Series of § vale Ginn Ove 
2 S .S., F.R.C.S. Literary Studies. By GEORGE BARNETT SMITH. 2 . : 
ov JON MARSHALL, FBS, ¥.B.0 | Crown an. price 9s. = Half-bound vellum back, red edges, £1 43 “. b 
The Work contains 260 4to pages of Text, bound in | *,* Also the vols. separately, fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 
cloth, and 240 Coloured Illustrations, arranged in 11 | DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA. 2 2s 6d each. 
folio Plates, measuring 15 inches by 74, in a limp | Translated into English Verse. By JAMES Forp, —_—_—__— 
cover. Price of the 4to volume and small folio Atlas, M.A., Prebendary of Exeter, Crown 8vo, price 12s. WORKS BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. 
21s. | . ° ° * 
—_—___— — = ‘The STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. |FRIENDS in COUNCIL. First Series. 
By GeorGe HENkY LEWES. Crown 8yv0, with | In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 93. 


HARBOURS of ENGLAND. | Engraved | Portrait, price 73 6d ; tree-calf, 12s 6d, FRIENDS i COUNCIL. S ds es. 
s 4 “4 ri Zs ade 
expressly for the Work by 3-W. Mt. Turner With SOTENCE BYWAYS. By R. A. |FPiENDSinCOUNGIL. Second Beri 
llustrative Text by JonH RwuskiN, Author of Proctor, B.A. With a Photo > - st 
~ ‘ we " aoe “eo ia » B.A. .. m Portrait. 
_ Modern Painters,"&c. A New Edition. Twelve Crown 8yo, price 10s 6d. ‘COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE. 
Steel Engravings. Imperial 4to, 25s. | Crown 8vo, 4s 6d 
By the same Auth 
SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. ‘The BORDERLAND of. SCIENCE. ESSAYS. Wr itten in the Intervals of 
By Dr. G. GERVINUS, Professor at Heidelberg. | With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. Business. To which is added, an Essay on Organi- 
Translated, under tbe Author's superintendence, oe } sation in Daily Life. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
by F. E. Bunnttt. New Edition, thoroughly re- 


vised by the Translator. With a Preface by F. J. | USEFUL BOOKS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. ‘LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE 


FURNIVALL, Esq. Demy 8vo, 14s. . | orap -_ > 

‘A MANUAL of DIET in HEALTH) | RMT, ant MEK SISTERS, EMILY, 

HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Leslie MD. —— at y pee gp og oo ee Complete in 7 vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely 
STEPHEN. First Series, crown 8yo, 9s. Second | the Prince of Wales. Pe n 8yo, Bring Gd. ¥ | bound in cloth, pid 5s cach. 

1. JANE Eyre. 2. SHIRLEY. 3. VILLETTE. 4. TH® 


Series, crown 8yo, 9s. 
Proressor and *“‘ Porms.” 5. WUTHERING HEIGHTS 


| The MAINTENANCE of HEALT pecate 9 lle gi i ape ws 
HISTORY of ART. By Dr. Wilhelm "7 Medical Work for L 0 Re = ore. 5 een or Wasees SS © 


LubKE. Translated by F. E. Bupnett, With 416 | FOTHERGILL, M.D., M.R.C.P., Junior Physician to | 
see 2p Third “yaaa revised. Two vols. | the West London Hospital. Crown 8yo, price ' Mrs. GASKELL’S WORKS. New and 
imperial 8vo, price 42s 12s 6d. 

| Uniform Edition. In 7 vols., each containing 4 


By the same Author. | HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: Containing Illustrations, price 3s 6d each, bound in chem. 
a Familiar Description of Diseases, &c., and Rules | Sets of 7 vols., bound in half-morocco, price £21 
HISTORY of SCULPTURE. From the | | for the Management of the Sick Room. Expressly | 1. Wives AND DAUGHTERS. 2. NORTH AND Sours. 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. Translated adapted for Family Use. By JOHN GARDNER, | 3. SYLVIA'S LOVERS. 4, CRANFORD, and other Stories. 
by F. E. Bunnéit. With 377 Illustrations. Two M.D. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Mary BARTON, and other Stories. 6. RuTH, and 
vols. imperial 8yo, price 42s. numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s 6d. other Stories. 7. L1zz1g LeIGH, and other Stories. 
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